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ON THE LINE...ALL THE WAY 
WITH HIGGINS INKS 














The precision performance of Higgins Inks appeals 
to men with clear-cut ideas. Higgins Inks encourage 
the solution of their problems directly, without waste 


of line or effort. Such an artist is Edward A. Wilson. 











who has been using Higgins and Higgins exclusively 
"TREASURE ISLAND” BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN 5 DO | =) @) d 
SON, ILLUSTRATED WITH DOZENS OF ROMANTIC - . sis : 
SWASHBUCKLING DRAWINGS IN BRILLIANT COL these many years and with an effectiveness exempli- 
OREO HIGGINS INKS BY EDWARD A. WILSON id * 
fied in this drawing from his designs and illustrations 
for Robert Louis: Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 


issued by The Heritage Press. 
THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD FOR EXCELLENCE 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


HIGGINS INK Co., Nc. Se 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. SINCE '88° 
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Farms, especially picturesque old barns 
and rambling buildings provide excep- 
tionally interesting subjects for pencil 
rendering. In order to capture these 
and other delightful scenes to your ut- 
‘ most enjoyment, a good pencil is neces- 
is sary. A pencil with strength and smooth- 
i ness to catch and enliven the delicate : 
grays and deep rich blacks, or a sharp 
fine line when needed. Kimberly Drawing 
Pencils with Carbo-Weld lead have just that 
: quality. They are made in 22 accurate de- 
E grees 6B to 9H, Extra B intense black 
Fi = layout pencil & Tracing 1-2-3-4, 

’ Other General Drawing Pencils are: 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL— x % lead 












3 degrees 2B- 4B- 6B ; 
CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees 2B- 4B- 6B i 
KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3 in. ' 

long, Square or Rectangular 3 degrees 2B- ; 

‘B- 6B 

P Write to Dept. A for free sample. Buy them from 
i your dealer or if unavailable, send us $1.00 for 
prepaid trial doz. of your favorite degree or 

assortment. (This offer good only within U.S.A.) 
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THAT MAKES YOUR WORK 
NEATER, EASIER, CLEANER 


None other than 


ERASER and CLEANER 


The ORIGINAL and STANDARD. Used by 
artists and in school rooms for half a century 


1. “ARTGUM” is a surface cleaner with a light touch. 
2. “ARTGUM” is friable—has no deteriorating content. 
3. “ARTGUM” contains no grit. 
4. “ARTGUM” doesn’t abrade the surface of paper, 
5. “ARTGUM” doesn’t smudge. 
6. “ARTGUM” doesn’t dim ink lines or delicate im- 


printing. 


Insist on the original and standard 


THE ROSENTHAL CO. 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 









Three inch 


tubes 


20 cents 
each 


WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT 


This famous volume, for many months out 
of print, is now available in a new pocket- 
size edition, with text complete and un- 


abridged. Size 4 2x7. 100 illustrations. $2.50 


Great 


American Paintings 


from SMIBERT to BELLOWS 
Selected and Edited b 











Walk nd M ill ’ 
OXFORD Nationg Gallery "of Art, ‘Washington, D.C, 
UNIVERSITY | 4 NEW EDITION. 104 half-tone plates. 
PRESS 8 reproductions in color. 
ee - At all bookstores @ $5.00 
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WATER COLORS 
Finest Obtainable Anywhere 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
QUALITY 


34 brilliant hues 
restricted to the 
completely perma- 


nent list 


B eine Artists Water Colors, 
of the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
Full tubes, 25¢, 30¢ and 40¢ 
ARTISTS Water Colors, 20¢ each 
Artists quality at students prices, 
completely permanent pigments 


For FREE booklet of 
technical information, write 
RMANENT PIGMENTS 
Highland Avenue - Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Victory! 
The cover of this issue is the 


only editorial the editors will 


essay on the occasion of Allied. 


victory in Europe. We shall not 
burden readers with written 
words that could add nothing 
to the sentiments common to 
all of us. With humility and 
with gratitude for the miracles 
achieved through unbelievable 
toil and sacrifice, we join in 
the rejoicing, mindful—as we 
all must be—that, even as we 
cheer the end of one war, men 
are fighting and dying in an- 
other. We add our prayers to 
those of our readers that the 
final victory will not be ‘ong 
delayed.—Editors and Staff 


Thank You, G. |.’s— 


For writing us those nice let- 
ters, assuring us that your cop- 
ies of our magazine are reach- 
ing you even in the foxholes on 
the European fronts and on the 
Pacific Isles. Our entire statf 
salutes you and wants you to 
know that each issue goes out 
to you with our prayers. Know- 
ing that you eagerly await the 
arrival of the next issue makes 
us try just a bit harder to make 
it a better one. Speed the day 
of your return! 


Pitz 

Among recent luncheon guests 
of the editors was Mr. Henry 
W. Pitz, one of our most pro- 
lific artists. He illustrates sev- 
eral books a year, contributes 
to the important watercolor and 
print shows, and finds enough 
time to manage the exhibition 
schedule at Art Alliance in 
Philadelphia. To all of this, he 
adds teaching; he is director of 
the course in illustration at the 
Museum School of Industrial 
Art. Sixty-seven of his students 
subscribe to American Artist, 
forming one of the largest 
groups among art schools. 


Look 


“Look where you are going be- 
cause you will inevitably go 
where you are _ looking.”— 
Emmet Fox 


Coast Guardsman DiGemma 


Most recent arrival in Wash- 
ington from the Coast Guard 
corps of combat artists is Joseph 
DiGemma, whom some of our 
readers will remember as 
author of an article on Wood 
Engraving and, also, of Lumi- 
printing. DiGemma is one of 


the first Coast Guardsmen to 
cover Service activities in the 
CBI theater. He brought with 
him more than 225 pencil draw- 
ings, 50 paintings and 300 pho- 
tographs covering an amaz- 
ing variety of subjects. 


Don't Send Any More! 


In our January Notes and Foot- 
notes we ran a brief paragraph 
about Reginald Marsh. Inno- 
cently, we asked “And who can 
paint a locomotive with greater 
conviction?” Well, Regie, you'd 
be surprised to know how many 
as good, or better, locomotive 
artists there are in the U.S.A. 
Photographs of their paintings 
have been piling up on our edi- 
torial desk for three months. 
Please, dear locomotive artists, 
don’t send us any more. We 
love locomotives passionately, 
and it does our hearts good to 
know you do, too, but we've 
just got to get our minds off 
them now. 


“Eerie Evocativeness” 

Dear Editor: 

My subscription to your maga- 
zine expires, I believe, with the 
September number. I _ under- 
stand that there is a shortage of 
paper and that you cannot sup- 
ply all demands. So I wish to 
make you (or someone else) a 
present of the remaining num- 
bers that would have come to 
me. 

I have been reading the art 
page of the New York Sunday 
Times and the “Art Galleries” 
in the New Yorker too much, 
and I want to get away from 
“Art” for a good, long while. 
I don’t want to see or read 
about Horace Pippin, Rouault, 
Kandinsky, Dan Lutz, Tomlin, 
Kuniyoshi, Grosz, etc, etc. 
etc. And I don’t care if any 
of these fellows “release a 
rather messianic fervor’ or 
daub “savagely, almost vindic- 
tively, moralistic paintings.” I 
don’t want to see their rubbish 
or read about it. 


And I don’t give a damn for 
the “weird, eerie evocativeness” 
about their “conglomerations of 
quite unrelated but somehow 
meaningful objects.” They may 
be “meaningful” all right, but 
in a quite uncomplimentary 
sense. If a nut or a shrewd 
trickster paints a “Headless 
Horse That Wants To Jump,” 
let him do so, but I don’t have 
to be one of the jackasses that 
stand around with popping eyes 
while another trickster (prob- 
ably with his tongue in his 
cheek) bleats about “eerie evo- 
cativeness.” 

Please therefore cancel my 
subscription and make it effec- 
tive in time for me not to re- 
ceive the May issue. Thanks. 


(signed) J. W. Carty 
Editor’s Note: We are against 


“eerie evocativeness,” too, Mr. 
Carty! 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Things to Come 


The next issue of American 
Artist will carry a September 
date line, there being no Juiy 
or August issues as our Sub- 
scribers know. 

But already we are at work 
on autumn numbers — good 
numbers they will be, too. A 
feature story on nostalgic Hob- 
son Pittman; one on the litho- 
graphs of John Menihan; 
another on Everett Shinn, one 
of two survivors of the famous 
“Right; a story on the stage 
designs of Robert Edmond Jones 
with pictures that will thrill; 
an article on Chiaroscuro Prints 
by Karl Kup, Curator of Prints 
at the New York Public Li- 
brary; a story about Mary Cas- 
satt by Una Johnson, of the 
Brooklyn Museum; a five-page 
pictorial report of the prize 
winners in that $72,000 Limited 
Editions Book Illustration Com- 
petition, announced in our Feb- 
ruary number; a new feature 
—The Watercolor Page, conduct- 
ed by different guest painters 
each month: Henry Pitz, Her- 
bert Gute, Merrill A. Bailey, 
Herbert B. Tschudy, Ferdinand 
Warren, Lars Hoftrup, Warren 
Baumgarten and Roy Mason, 
to name a few well-knowns 
who have accepted; Frederic 
Taubes, continuing with his 
Amateur Page and Question 
and Answer Department. 


A Master Rebukes 


“True art is aristocratic. It is 
art enriching life. Several mean- 
ings can be given the word, 
‘aristocratic. I take it at its 
finest, its best. Its craftsman- 
ship extreme leftists have tried 
hard to make ludicrous and 
sneeringly call it professional- 
ism—the while, warbling about 
democracy in art hoping thereby 
to raise every piffling dilet- 
tante’s awkward messings to the 
level of art.”—Henry G. Keller 


Whistler on Cézanne 


“Whistler, shown a painting by 
Cézanne, said that if a child 
of ten had drawn that on her 
slate, her mother, if she had 
been a good mother, ought to 
have slapped her.” 


Who Will Write Him??? 


Dear Editor: The American 
Artist seems like a glow from 
the torch of liberty over here in 
France. It really means a great 
deal to have such a fine maga- 
zine to look forward to every 
month. 

I would like very much to 
correspondend with a young 
artist. Could you give me an 
address? 

(Signed) Cpl. John Loukos, 

35556485 

Hdq. Lorraine Dist. 

Engr. Sect. Disc. Int. Sect. 
APO 513, Care of Postmaster, 
N. Y. 








Artists’ Paradise 


Prominent Users of Strathmore, No. 37 of a Series 


signs a great name 
in American art on 


STRATHMORE 


A great realist...a most versatile artist...a man who 
has never lost his native tang... Mahonri Young, 
grandson of the great Brigham Young. His name (out 
of the Book of Mormons) was destined to be written 
large across the face of American art in drawing, 
painting, etching and sculpture. He is currently 
engaged on a monument to the discoverers, the 
explorers, the pioneers of the Great Basin, which 
will be placed at the entrance of Emigration Can- 
yon, near Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mahonri Young made his first life drawing on 
Strathmore at the age of eighteen...has been using 
it ever since because he finds the unusual responsive 
quality of Strathmore Artist Papers well suited to a 








Many artists find Berkshire County, Mass., an in- 
spiration in their work. The magnificent scenery, 
comfortable American homes and the short distance 
from metropolitan centers have decided many 
famous musicians, painters, writers and others to 
make their permanent homes in the Berkshires. 


I have for sale some very unusual Berkshire homes 
and estates. Write me your requirements. I will 
be pleased to submit pictures and descriptions. 


William J. Cox, Realtor 


321 Main Street, Great Barrington, Mass. 








wide variety of techniques. YOU, too, can work with 
ease, speed and efficiency on Strathmore. 


Since paper is one of the most critical war- 
time shortages, the supply of Strathmore 
Artist Papers is now, and probably will 
continue to be, limited for the duration. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 
PAPERS & 
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STANDARD 


with professionals and students everywhere 
for accuracy and efficiency 


Gen Wet : &” CCC4G Ka €C xy THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
sharper strokes with a The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 





Shading tab : smoother ink stroke 
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SUPPORT THE 7th WAR LOAN DRIVE IN THE MONTH OF JUNE 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


E. GLOUCESTER, MASS., Galleries of North Shore 
Arts Assn., July 1-Sept. 9. 23rd Annual Ex- 
hibition of North Shore Arts Assn. For mem- 
bers (membership $5). All mediums and sculp- 
ture. Jury—each artist allowed one work ex- 
empt from Jury action. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due June 15. Mrs. L. Edmund Klotz, 
Sec’y., Ledge Rd., E. Gloucester, Mass. 


= MINN., Walker Art Center. July 17- 
2nd Annual Sculpture Exhibition of 

The slinmeneta Sculpture Group. For past and 
present residents of Minn., lowa, North Dakota, 
South Da , & Wisc. Any medium and of 
any size not previously shown in Minn. exhibi- 
tion; ceramic sculpture, mobiles, & construction 
are included. Photos may be entered by out- 
of-town exhibitors for preliminary judging. Jury. 
Purchase prizes & ribbon awards. Photos due 
June 1, sculpture, June 25. Minn. Sculpture 
Group, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, Museum of New Mexico 
Art Gallery. Aug. 1-Sept. 3. 32nd Annual 
Painters & Sculptors of Southwest. For paint- 
ers & sculptors of Southwest. Mediums: oils, 
watercolors, pastels, graphic mediums, prints 
(must be framed) & sculpture. No fee. No 
prizes. Entry cards due July 15; works, July 20. 
Mrs. Dorothy Morang, Museum of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


WEST CHESTER, PA., Art Center. June 3-10. 14th 

Annual Spring Show of Chester County Art 

‘n. For present & former residents of Ches- 

ter County & me~bers. Mediums: oil, oil tem- 

pera; watercolor, gouache, pastel; black & 

white; sculpture. 3 entries each class. Fee: $1, 

membership. Jury. Prizes. Works due May 31. 

Mrs. T. J. Burneson, Jr., Sec’y., Art Center, 
320 N. Church St., West Chester, Pa. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


SPRING LAKE, N. J., “The Warren.” June 28- 

ept. 3. 9th Annual Spring Lake Exhibition of 

J. Chapter American Artists Professional 

League. For N. J. chapter members. Mediums: 

oil & watercolor. Fee: $1. Jury. Cash prizes. 

Entry cards due June 1; works, June 10. Miss 
Clara Stroud, Herbertsville, N. J. 


COMPETITIONS 


NATIONAL CONTEST FOR SCHOOL SAFETY POS- 
TERS: Sponsored by American Automobile 
Ass’n., Washington, D. C., & Affiliated AAA 
Motor Clubs. Posters may be entered in name 
of any public, parochial or private school, or 
by individual classes or persons. Posters must 
be drawn by persons born after June 1, 1927; 
must be in black ink on white illustration board, 
with tissue overlay indicating suggested colors 
and color areas. Board of Judges. Large num- 
ber of War Bond prizes, Grand cash prize. 
Winning posters to be reproduced for wide dis- 
tribution throughout U. S. Posters due before 
midnight June 1. For more detailed infor- 
mation, write Nat'l. Poster Contest Headquar- 
ters, Traffic Engineering & Safety Dept., Ameri- 
can Automobile Ass’n., 17th St. & Pennsyl- 
ania Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ATLANTA, GA.: HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART: 
Two Rich’s, Inc. three-year scholarships, $750 
each, to two 1945 high school graduates in 
southeastern states. Three original works re- 
quired in any drawing or painting medium, to- 
gether with letter of recommendation from ap- 
plicant’s art teacher or principal and transcript 
of high-school credits. Entry blanks on request. 
High Museum School of Art, 1261 Peachtree 
St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH.: CRANBROOK ACAD- 
EMY OF ART: Full fellowships, tuition grants, 
offered in architecture, painting, sculpture, de- 
sign & ceramics. Applications and works due 
June 15. Address all inquiries to Registrar, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: The College of Fine 

; Arts offers a limited number of Graduate Teach- 
ing Assistantships to qualified students holding 
Baccalaureate degree with maior in art from an 
accredited college or university. Provides $500 
with exemption from resident tuition fee. Appli- 
cants send official transcript of undergraduate 
credits, photograph & references to Dean of 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio. 

PORTLAND, MAINE: SCHOOL OF FINE AND AP- 
PLIED ART: One year’s free tuition in the 
regular Art Course will be awarded through 
competition. For seniors in high schools of 
Maine. Examples of work must be submitted 
by June 30. School of Fine and Applied Art, 
97 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 


ATTENTION READERS! 


We do not publish July and August issues, 
but the September number of AMERICAN 
ARTIST will be ready for distribution August 
16th. We invite the cooperation of art 
societies and art schools in helping us to 
keep our Bulletin Board up to date with 
information for artists who wish to partici- 
pate in competitive exhibitions and contests. 
Our closing date for the September issue is 
July 15, 1945. Please address your notices as 
directed at the head of this page. 
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for Every Purpose 
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WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
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F, WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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se AFTER THE WAR y% 
How we all long for that day—not too distant, 
we hope—when our boys will be back around 


the family hearth once more, free to enjoy 
those simple things which mean so much. 


How glad our pen users will be, too, when 
their favorite Gillotts are also “back from the 
war.” 


Buy more bonds and hasten that day! 








ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St, New York 8, N. Y 
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Send for Free Leaflet No. 2 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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Take it easy, Bill. Get yourself the right pencils — 
Typhonite Eldorado. They’re honeys! Their leads 
are dependably true in every degree. The points 
stand up under pressure, too. 

And draw? Boy! Eldorado will give you beau- 


\ HOWLED 


These pencils are as uniform 
as a handful of pebbles! 


tiful lines—dense, clean, sharp and brilliant. 
Eldorados are made by specialists who know what 
a draftsman wants. There’s a free Comparison 
Sample waiting for you, Bill—and for all drafts- 
men who send the coupon below. 





DIXON’S TYPHONITE 


LDORAD@ 


Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J6 Gentlemen: Please send me a free Name 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Comparison Sample of Typhonite Address. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. Eldorado drawing pencil....--- 


degree. City........ 
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White Petunias, No. 1 





WELLS 


JAMES 


Oil 16 x 20 


White vase; cream-salmon background; reddish-brown table cove) 


Almost every painter, it seems, turns occasionally to 
flower painting. Some seek the experience as an escape 
from the more exacting problems of their “serious” 
work; others go to flowers for a freshening influence 
upon their palette, Either attitude relegates flowers to 
quite incidental importance ‘as subject matter. Few, 
indeed, lavish upon flowers the devotion accorded to 
landscape, genre or portraiture. Most floral canvases 
betray this casual interest. 

There is nothing casual about John Wells James’ 
interest in flowers. He studies as eagerly to divine the 
secret of their elusive charms as a portraitist trying to 
capture the subtle expressions of his sitters. In his effort 
to portray the distinctive beauty of a particular kind of 
fic-ver he will, in innumerable canvases, experiment 
with almost identical set-ups, making but slight changes 
in relationships of flowers and background and in 
design. 

White Petunias, for example. I saw in his Brooklyn 
studio about a dozen studies of these delicate blooms, 
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seen principally silhouetted dark against a light back- 
ground—a very distinguished group of flower paintings. 

James does not labor over individual pictures. Prac- 
tically all of his flower pieces are painted in a single 
sitting, as were those shown here. He never touches 
the flowers afterwards, though he may work on back- 
grounds subsequently. First he makes a rough com- 
position layout in charcoal directly on the canvas. When 
the composition suits him, he draws each flower very 
carefully with a sable brush and a dark color diluted 
with a medium of | part siccitif to 4 parts turpentine. 
This dries in a few moments and the charcoal layout 
can be wiped off. 

Then using the same siccitif-turpentine medium, he 
thinly paints (as in watercolor) the approximate hue 
and value of the medium and dark colors. This serves 
as underpainting for the final rendering that is done 
without medium, pigments being applied in tube con- 
sistency. The background is painted last of all. 

The flowers are gathered from the garden of his 











SUMMER BOUQUET . 


Oil 16 x 20 


John Wells James 
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White Petunias, No. 2 


White vase; white tablecloth; 
pale yellow-green background 


summer home in Solbury, near New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. His studio there is an old barn 
where the dark interior serves as background 
for all his studies, even those which, like the 
one reproduced in color, are extremely light 
and delicate. He used to work with back- 
ground draperies but gave up that practice, 
preferring now to create backgrounds that are 
suggested spontaneously as the painting pro- 
ceeds and not to be limited by preconceived 
and deliberately planned settings. His back- 
grounds, in consequence, do not hint at any 
material, but are flat backdrops that vibrate 
with delicately juxtaposed tints reflecting the 
hues of the flowers. He prefers to set up his 
studies where they get a direct light—not sun- 
light--rather than paint them in the conven- 
tional “studio” light. 

James’ technical handling is illustrated by 
the exact-size detail from a canvas not shown 
here in its entirety. He is a painter who loves 
paint. He lays his pigments on in a thick 
impasto manner without dilution by any 
medium. Often he paints on an absorbent 
ground, the result being an absolutely mat 
finish. He mounts his canvases on heavy 
board, 


Detail of a Flower Painting 
Reproduced at exact size to show 
James’ direct, impasto technique. 
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He is a rapid worker, as is readily understood when 
it is recalled that he sets up his study, makes a careful 
line drawing of it on canvas and executes the painting 
itself within the space of four or five hours. He uses 
up quite a lot of that time posing his subject, for he 
has a very sensitive feeling for design and does not 
satisfy himself easily when he is arranging flowers. 

Although James has devoted so much of his time to 
the painting of flowers, he has rarely exhibited these 
canvases nor have they been reproduced before. He is 
better known in the painters’ world for his landscapes 
which are seen in the big national shows. These are 
rendered in a rather heavy impasto manner with the 
palette knife. In spirit and in technical conception they 
owe something to the late Ernest Lawson, who is James’ 
particular hero among American painters. James has 
sketched and painted abroad, especially in Spain; but 
most of his best known canvases record rural subjects 
in eastern Pennsylvania and along the Delaware. 

John Wells James is a man of many talents. He is 
endowed with good taste and a fine sense of design. 
He is an expert cabinetmaker, and makes picture frames 
that are the envy of all his acquaintances, 





Our feature painting article in the September 
number (There are no July or August numbers 
of American Artist.) will be on Hobson Pittman, 
with reproductions of his work in color and half 
tone, as well as preliminary study sketches for his 


CANVASES, 





JOHN 
ROOD 


One's first impression of John Rood’s work is that the 
sculptor is trying to say something with that ruthless 
chisel of his. The voice is strident. In its rough-hewn 
qualities we sense the demand of an idea to be born 
into the world of visual form. 


Rood can be polished when he wants to. Occasionally 
a sleek piece of carving, like Lazy Girl, comes from his 
hand; but more characteristic are such essays as, 
Smasher, Boogie-Woogie Boys and Woman Praying. 
In these, the directly-cut planes record the blows of the 
mallet and express an urge for action rather than pre- 
occupation with purely sensuous qualities. 

Yes, Rood’s sculpture is alive with content. That is 
more than can be said of much sculpture embodying 
ideas that seem to be little more than excuses for tech- 
nical performance. His sculptures have a certain affinity 
in their manner of speaking, with the images that deco- 
rate medieval churches, Like them, Rood’s figures sub- 
ordinate Nature’s proportion and structure to the 
urgency of conception. The idea is always there. Some- 
times it is humorous as in Boogie Woogie Boys; often it 
is tragic as in Woman Praying. But of course the figures 
are never illustrations in the accepted sense. As one 
admirer put it: “They are somehow expressive stories 
of life going on.”’ That, in a few words, defines the 
quality of vitality in Rood’s sculpture. 

John Rood was born in 1902 in a log cabin in a 
little mining community near Athens, Ohio. His father 
died when he was five, and left a penniless mother to 
support four children as best she could. After a short 
business course at the age of thirteen, John became a 
breadwinner in a variety of occupations. Music was 





his first adventure in the arts. While in high school, he 
organized and conducted its first orchestra. Years later, 
in Paris, he found time to study piano, Music, today, 
remains one of his favorite pastimes. 


In 1921 he began writing poetry, novels and short 
stories. One novel was published in 1935, and ten more 
still remain as manuscripts on the shelf to be dusted off 
periodically, revised and put away again for future 
reference. 

Rood’s wood sculpture began during the depression 
(in 1933), and is the one medium through which his 
ideas have consistently reached the public in yearly 
exhibitions since 1937, The universally favorable press 
comments have frequently stressed the sincerity and 
honesty of his expression, the originality and power of 
his forms. And it is no wonder, for he has never had 
to depend on his art for a livelihood and, consequently, 
has never found it necessary to compromise ideas, side- 
step issues or intellectualize his style in order to please 
the public, He has remained true to himself and, in a 
peculiarly American fashion, the public has repeatedly 
given resounding approval for his independence. (At 
present Mr. Rood is Resident Artist at the University 
of Minnesota.) 

Rood’s greatest achievements are without question 
those which give expression to the hopes, joys and frus- 
trations of the common man. For the most part they 
are associated with folk legends, songs and religious 
customs, which have flourished for generations in iso- 
lated rural areas and only recently have received the 
artistic recognition they so richly deserve. Some of these 
subjects have come directly out of the artist’s own back- 
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LAZY GIRL 
Mahogany 


12 in. high 


Rood’s working drawing for “Lazy 
Girl,” exact size, of the carving, 
is shown below in_ reduction 


ground and experience: from -the farms, the mines and 
the mountains of Ohio and West Virginia: 

Asked fora. hint as to his creative processes, Rood 
replied: “My. procedure varies. H,an.idea comes to me 
at a time when I can go right at it, I prefer not to 
make even a preliminary drawing, as I have found that 
my best work comes spontaneously, without anything in 
between conception and execution—it’s apt to be much 
more direct and, though perhaps crude, powerful. 

“However, like everybody else, I can’t always do this. 
Ideas come pouring in and if they are not caught, they 
go on. So I usually make what I call a sort of ‘short- 
hand’ drawing of any idea that comes to me in an off- 
moment or an off-place! If I happen to be in my studio, 
I make a larger ‘idea’ drawing. These drawings I put 
away, and later—often when looking for something else 
—I come across them and then make a piece of sculpture. 

“Sometimes I make what I call a ‘follow-through’ 
drawing, such as Smasher No. I and Lazy Girl. In the 
first you will notice that lines are indicated on the draw- 
ing to show how the action follows through—but mostly 
what one might call design follow-through. In the last, 
the front and back of the carving are both drawn at 
once—that is, the forms that come on the back are 
followed through from the front. 

“Another thing which I occasionally do, if I have 
a square block of wood, is to make a tracing on the 
wood from the drawing with a double-faced carbon. 
This gives a line drawing on the back, and by reversing 
it and making another tracing on the back side of the 
block—being sure that it is in the same position on the 
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block—I have a drawing on each side, which facilitates 
blocking out the figure. In the case of Lazy Girl, I 
traced only what was to go on the front the first time,: 
then traced what was to go on the back the second time. 
This is often very helpful to students and I teach my 
beginners to-do that. (Not always, of course—as I said; 
before, I prefer to work ‘out of my head’ rather than 
from any drawing at all.) Drawing, you can see, is 
quite incidental to me. The sculpture is always in mind 
and so an indication of the shape, a mere outline in 
many cases, is all that I need. 


“I have rarely made small clay models. In fact, only 
three times. These were of very complex figures when 
I couldn't be sure that I might remember, from a draw-' 
ing, exactly what went where! I don’t like to work from: 
clay, as it is such an entirely different matérial from» 
wood or stone. Besides, I’m not very patient at model., 
ing—or rather, it doesn’t give me the excitement that I 
get from wood. In any case, these clay models were 
always very sketchy, no more than hunks of plasticine 
stuck together with ropes of the stuff bent around for 
arms and legs.” 


Rood is entirely self-taught. He has worked out the 
answers to his problems in what he considers the logical 
way. “In all art,” he says, “the technique is easy. Any- 
body can learn it or be taught it: the ideas are what 
count. And herein lies the difference between an artist 
and a craftsman: the artist has ideas as well as being 
a good craftsman, whereas the craftsman is merely a 
good craftsman—and not to be sneezed at either!” 














BOOGIE-WOOGIE BOYS 
Carved in laminated cherry 3 feet high 





WOMAN PRAYING 
Carved in oak 4 feet high 





SMASHER #1 carved in oak 18 inches high 
Below is Rood’s “Follow-Through” drawing for it 
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Photo by Milton Cox 
Technical photography for this article by Robert F. Borkenstein 


A “Hoosier” by adoption, George Jo Mess and 
his wife Evelynne, also an artist, enjoy an ideal 


existence 


in “a new little world of simple, 


humble living and art loving people.” 


It is seldom that the postman leaves things on ou 
editorial doorstep that get us quite as excited as did the 
package that came many weeks ago, addressed in the 
handwriting of George Jo Mess. 

I have always thought of Mess as one of the most 
gifted of American Printmakers. W ay back in January 
I wrote him asking if he would send me a few of his 
aquatints for reproduction in our magazine, and re- 
quested that he also include drawings or other material 
that would give readers a hint of his creative processes. 
His response was heart-warming. For that package con 
tained not only several handsome aquatints and other 
illustrations, now printed on these pages—its contents 
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included a letter that fairly radiated such joy in work 
as any artist might well envy. 

George Jo Mess and his wife appear to live on an 
island of peace and contentment on their forty-two 
acre farm, fifty miles south of Indianapolis. Mrs. Mess, 
formerly Miss Evelynne Bernloehr, is also an artist, as 
well as her husband's gifted collaborator in all that 
goes on in the studio and on the land. George Jo says 
his wife is as proficient an etcher as he. She was the 
founder, and is secretary, of the Indiana Society of 
l’rintmakers. Before marriage she taught art at the 
John Herron Art School. 

George Jo was born in 1898 in Cincinnati, Ohio, but 
he received his schooling in Indianapolis, where his 
family moved in 1900. Young Mess first studied art at 
the Manual Training High School in Indianapolis, 
then at the John Herron Art Institute. Later he at- 
tended Butler College and Columbia University. In 
Fontainebleau, France, he studied under the master 
engraver-printer, Achile Ouvré, and received an Ecole 
des Beaux Arts diploma for painting. Back in America, 
he won a Louis C. Tiffany Fellowship, and also studied 
at the School of Design in Chicago. 

Both George Jo and his wife—they were married in 
1925—traveled in Europe and studied in France in 1929. 


George Jo Mess and his artist wife, Evelynne, in their 
garden by the side of their studio and farmhouse. 
Outdoor life is greatly enjoyed and appreciated by 
this happy pair in the hills of their Brown County 
(Indiana) home. Mrs. Mess cans plenty of fresh 


vegetables and fruit for the long winter months. 
Photo by Wilson Daily 











“Four O’Clock” is an aquatint of the interior view of the artist’ 


Back home, Mr. Mess became technical advisor and 
artist for a large Chicago publisher. In 1940, illness 
forced him to relinquish this post and seek the benefits 
of country life, It was in gaining back his health and 
meeting his farm friends that he began painting and 
etching the rural subjects for which he is so well known. 
Brown County with its picturesque hills and fields is 
exactly suited to his interests, as artist and as farmer. 
Both George Jo and Evelynne belong to the Brown 
County Art Gallery. Over sixty artists live in the com- 
munity and many others from all over the state migrate 
to the county in the fall to paint its autumnal beauties. 


Mr. Mess has won many important prizes, both for 
his paintings and etchings. His works are 
in public as well as private collections. 


to be seen 


I have chosen in this article to focus upon Mr. Mess’ 
aquatints. He is one of a very small group of American 
artists who have distinguished themselves in this me- 
dium—a medium that tests one’s all-round creative 
powers. The peculiar qualities of aquatint can only be 
coaxed from a copper plate by one who has seriously 
devoted himself to this etching process. Occasional 
flirtation with the medium may be fun for any artist, 
but aquatint is an exacting mistress: she demands all 
the creative and technical resources of a consistent prac- 








Ahaaws . 


nde wate 
s farm home 


titioner. The process involves many of the procedures 
of straight-line etching but, being a mass medium, it 
relies chiefly upon tonal qualities and it presupposes a 
forthright sense of design. But let us ask Mr. Mess to 
tell us in a few words just what an aquatint is and how 
it is made. He has generously supplied the following 
account of his procedure. 


An aquatint is an etching of tones, developed from 

porous ground, which gives a wash-drawing effect. 
When this process is successfully handled, it produces 
prints of great depth and richness. of tone, 


First, powdered resin is dusted onto the surface of a 
copper plate which is then heated enough to melt the 
particles of resin and make them adhere to the metal. 
When the plate, thus treated, is immersed in an acid 
bath, the acid will etch only in the minute spaces be- 
tween the acid-resisting particles of resin. A plate 
treated in this manner will print—when inked—a flat 
textured tone. How dark it will be depends upon the 
length of time it has remained in the acid, consequently 
how far the etching process has proceeded. 


Any areas of the design that are to remain pure white 


are covered, before etching begins, with a stopping-out 
varnish to prevent etching of those parts. 
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Drawing for the aquatint 
“Goat Farm” is laid out the 
size of the copper plate, and 
diagonal lines are drawn in. 
From the corners of the draw- 
ing, lines are drawn perpen- 
dicular to the diagonals, With 
these lines the artist can cor- 
rect movements and dynamic 
design. Mess does not believe 
in rules — unless they are 
printed on rubber and he can 
stretch or distort them to fit 
the subject. He often likes to 
use a falling “L” shape for a 
composition movement which 
lends itself to giving distances 
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with a movement of planes. 


We now have a plate that will print one flat gray, 
except for certain white areas. To produce a darker 
tone on parts of the plate, apply stopping-out varnish 
to the white areas and those which should be light gray 
in the print. The acid bath will then further etch the 
remaining parts and darken their tones. It will be seen 
that this stopping-out and re-etching process can be 
repeated as many times as desired, producing an infinite 
number of tones in the finished aquatint print. 

Now, for those who care to go into details I shall out- 
line my own technical procedures, some of which differ 
from those of my contemporaries. 

The copper plate is prepared by filing its rough edges 
and slightly rounding its corners. Next, polish the 
surface until thoroughly clean, using a small, bristle 
hand brush with pumice stone and water. The plate is 
then coated with an acid-resisting, wax ground, and its 
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back—also its edges—are likewise coated with the 
stopping-out varnish. 

After transferring the design in reverse on the ground, 
its lines are drawn through the ground with an etching 
needle. Now, the plate is put in the etching bath (iron 
perchloride) for five minutes, and the lines are bitten 
lightly. Further etching of ten-, fifteen- and thirty- 
minute periods will result in heavier lines if these are 
desired. Wash the plate with water after each bite, and, 
when dry, stop-out with varnish the lines that have 
been etched to the desired strength before immersing 
the plate again for re-etching of other lines. 

When the line etching has been wholly completed, 
remove the coating from front and back of plate with 
varnish remover, and pull two proofs of this line etch- 
ing: one to keep for reference, and the other to use for 
tonal experiments with the pencil. We are now ready 
for the aquatinting process, but before dusting on the 
powdered resin we polish the surface of the plate with 
charcoal. Charcoal will be left in the lines just etched, 
and the outlines of the design can be seen clearly. The 
line etching serves as a guide in the stopping-out work. 

Clean the surface of the plate with alcohol before 
laying the next ground for aquatinting. This is a por- 
ous ground of powdered resin which allows the iron to 
penetrate between the particles and etch-in a series of 
minute depressions, a result clearly seen in the enlarge- 
ment on page 19. The resin is tied up in a little cloth 
bag and dusted on the plate as evenly as possible until 
the copper is partially covered. A resin dust box is 


This sketch of the goats—one of many—was done 
with a whittled stick of pine. This stick used in india 
waterproof ink gives style and variety to the lines. 
By moving the stick between the thumb and fingers 
the stick will render lines of different texture and 
varieties. 
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“The Goat Farm” 


‘The Goat Farm” a recent aquatint (9 x 10% inches) by George Jo Mess 


a 


Original oil sketch on linen 
canvas board, 12 x 16 inches, 
that fits Mr. Mess’ outdoor 
painting box. A view from a 
neighbor’s farm down the 
road from the artist’s acres 
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Photograph of copper aquatint plate. Copper plate is sixteen gauge metal. 


preferred by some, but I find the dust bag best suited 
to my purpose for giving variety and textures. 

After dusting, heat the plate on an electric hot-plate 
until the resin particles melt sufficiently to adhere to the 
copper plate. Too much heat will cause the particles 
to fuze. 

The plate is now ready for etching. The pure whites 
of the composition are obtained by applying stopping- 
out varnish to these areas before putting the plate in 
the iron bath. Don’t forget to use stopping-out varnish 
on the back and edges of plate also. Before immersing 
the plate in the etching bath, dip it into a bath of clean 
water in order to encourage the iron to spread more 
evenly over the entire plate. ; 

Now the plate is ready to be placed in the iron for 
the first etch—the lightest gray. Etch for fifteen seconds, 
remove from the iron, wash and let dry before stopping- 
out for the next darker tones. The design calls for a 
considerable variety of tones. These, as explained be- 
fore, are secured by stopping-out the areas that have 
already achieved their desired values and etching the 
remaining areas further until the full tonal scheme is 
complete. My usual timings in these etchings for the 
progressively darker tones are fifteen seconds, thirty 
seconds, one, two, three, five, ten and fifteen minutes. 
Each design may require different timings, and after 
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keeping notes on the first few plates one will readily 
find a correct timing sense to suit his own needs. Trans- 
parent tones for skies and distant hills will require only 
one dusting of resin. Opaque tones and extra darks will 
require several dustings and stagings. Often I use as 
many as sixteen or seventeen stages and etchings on 
one plate. 

When the design becomes confusing to the eye, the 
plate is cleaned off and re-dusted. To re-dust five times 
on one design is not unusual. Each time one uses a 
new dusting, the plate should be cleaned off with 
varnish remover and wiped clean with alcohol. When 
in doubt about the etching, I always clean the front 
and back of plate and pull a trial proof. 

While we think of aquatint principally in terms of 
flat values, tone gradations and modeling are frequently 
desired and can be achieved. (See my Four O'Clock.) 
Large, flat surfaces such as a graduated sky are etched 
by submerging the plate slowly in the iron from top 
of sky to horizon, Hand etching, with the aid of a 
Chinese brush and iron, will help in modeling certain 
areas which should first be surrounded by stopping-out 
varnish. Cotton may be used to absorb surplus iron 
on the plate. 

When the etching process has progressed thus far, we 
are ready to make trial proofs. The edges of the plate 
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A section of copper plate, “The Goat Farm”, enlarged nearly four times actual 
size. This shows the resin dustings etched in tones on the plate by staging. 
The pattern of darks on the goats is the polished copper unetched, which be- 
comes the white pattern on the finished print. The white circle is a section 
explained in photo-micrograph. 


are again filed and polished with a burnisher to avoid 
sharp edges cutting the printing paper and blanket. 
For trial proofs, use new blotters and fine printing 
paper with well mixed inks—good trial proofs help to 
give an accurate gauge for the finished plate. 

If the first trial proof does not come up to expecta- 
tions, make another. Press these two prints between 
blotters and allow them to dry. Keep one as a record 
and the other for penciled corrections that can be made 
on the plate by the same dusting, stopping-out and etch- 
ing procedures already described. 

I keep records of all stagings, etching times and num- 


(Continued on page 30) 


A photo-micrograph showing section of copper aqua- 
tint plate. This is a fifteen times enlargement of 
section indicated by white circle on photograph above. 
By oblique lighting the photograph shows three 
stages of aquatinting: light, dark, and medium tones, 
with etched lines between tones. 

The texture shows raised dots and depressions due 
to the iron perchloride eating around the resin par- 
ticles. The heating of the resin dust is one of the 
most important factors in etching aquatints. Another 
factor is timing the aquatinting by just seconds. 
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No, you are wrong. This sanguinary-looking array is not one with a kink in its neck (No. 9) and known as a spatula, 
the collection of a fetichist or a hobbyist; it is a part of — is sold in all manner of fanciful shapes, in art stores. Such 
my arsenal of palette knives, and each of them serves a _ knives, greatly favored by most art students and many paint- 
specific purpose and performs a definite task. ers, have one thing in common: they serve no useful purpose 
except for scraping paint from the round walls of a mortar, | 
(A mortar is used for grinding certain pigments, for mixing 
paints, etc.) 


Let us start with a humble instrument generally referred 
to as a putty knife (No. 1). It is used for the simple chore 
of scraping dried-up paint from the palette. Using a delicate 
painting knife for the purpose would be no less than And so, reader, you are doubtless wondering whether all 
brutal; it would demonstrate that one had little regard and that arsenal is really needed for the simple task of making 
concern for his tools. The short, stubby instrument (No. a picture. Well, the question is not entirely without merit. 
8) is excellent for grinding small quantities of dry pigment, AA skillful painter, to be sure, may paint with his thumb or 
because its stiff, wide blade is capable of exerting enough his whiskers better than a layman could with a brush made 

: pressure to break up the particle conglomerates of most of of finest Manchurian hog-hair; but that is not to say that 
the pigments. The big fellow with the long, wide, flexible the aforesaid whiskers would be helpful in promoting the 
blade (No. 3) is used for sizing raw canvas with jellified progress of a masterpiece. 

glue and for priming large canvases with white 

lead paint. (Such knives are used in the kitchen 

¥ in some connection having to do with pies, I Palette Knives and what they are good for 

a believe.) Knife No. 2, with its stiff blade cut at 

: an angle, serves also for priming canvas with 

white lead paint, and for underpainting of larger 

areas. The original blade was straight, but I 

cut it on a grindstone to its present shape. For 

underpainting small areas, knife No. 7 is used; 

it is the image of the former, but in reduced 

' scale. This blade, also, was cut down to its 
present shape. (Why such useful knives are not 

produced commercially, I fail to fathom.) 


a Knives No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 are all 
“custom-built.”” No. 4 was fashioned from a 
| hacksaw blade and the handle from a dowel 
a stick. No. 6 has a commercial blade which 
H | has been given proper flexibility through grind- 
a ing; it is mounted on the handle of a large 
brush. Originally, this knife had the ordinary 
| short handle so convenient for staining one’s 
j knuckles with paint through too close contact 
| with the canvas. What a pleasure, when holding 
such a short, paint-stained knife together with 
a bunch of brushes, to smear the paint onto 
a the handles of these brushes! Practically every 
| painter using the conventional palette knife goes 
through such tribulation, and what is done 
about it? Nothing, so far as I know. However, 
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all this annoyance is eliminated when brush and 
knife have handles of approximately equal 
length. (Manufacturers, mark this suggestion!) 
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| 

| | These three last-mentioned knives are all-im- 
| portant in actual painting; their blades must be 
| flexible, resilient, and well balanced in order 
: to perform delicate and intricate tasks with 
: paint. Of course, it is almost impossible to 
| obtain such blades in trade, but, as I have men- 
tioned, any blade may be ground down to 
desired elasticity and shape. Oh, yes, I had 
almost forgotten—the cute, little instrument, the 
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These palette knives from Frederic 
Taubes’ studio have their individual 
functions as is explained by the artist 
on this page. They demonstrate this 
artist's conéern for every factor that 
a his thoroughgoing craftsman- 
ship. 
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““AN ARTIST’S DREAM OF AN ART DIRECTOR’’ 


by Matlack Price 


If you subscribe to the idea that 
any human relationship may be 
made an art, as Emerson claimed 
for friendship—certainly the con- 
duct of the complex and varied 
relationships involved in the work 
of an art director may be made 
an art. 

The subject of the present 
sketch is an art director in the 
grand old tradition of Drake of 
the Century Magazine, an art di- 
rector who made an art and a 
warm, living thing of directing art: a tribute to Henry 
B. Quinan, retired art director (or, in earlier parlance, 
art editor) of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

For many years illustrators bought this magazine in 
the same way that they bought art magazines. There 
was freshness and sparkle. There was the best work of 
many of the best illustrators and, along with it, surpris- 
ing things by new illustrators. There was nothing like 
a formula, and month after month the Companion’s 
pages came forth with the newest and best in layout 
and make-up. It was a triumph of the finest kind of 
art editing. 

Too often, now, art editors, in the manner of an 
advertising agency art director, are expected to function 
more like production managers. They are too busy 
to know the artists personally, and much too busy to 
care about them personally. Impersonal pages are the 
obvious result. Layouts are cooked up far in advance 
and artists are assigned the increasingly routine job of 
making pictures to fill in the layout. Looking at this 
procedure, an art editor in the old tradition could 
almost hear the clank of the assembly line as layout 
after layout came out in finished art work at the end 
of the line—all perfect and slick and according to speci- 
fication, but all strangely alike in their impersonal 
manner. 

When the editor of AMERICAN ARTIST conceived the 
excellent idea of running an article on Henry Quinan’s 
unique gifts as an art editor, he was accorded the finest 
kind of cooperation by Spence Wildey, the present art- 
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editor of the Woman’s Home Companion. A goodly 
fist of artists who had worked for Mr. Quinan were 
acquainted with the project and asked for an expression 
of feeling. Anyone who knows anything of Henry 
Quinan, even by hearsay, knows that in heartfelt ap- 
preciation and affection, the expressions would be 
unanimous. They are, Thirty-four letters are at my 
hand as I write—the sentiments of different men of 
different minds, and among the thirty-four, the minds 
of eight women. . 

Through all these letters the same current runs—a 
current of personal warmth, of Quinan’s personal inter- 
est in helping each artist to do his most distinguished 
“best.” Such men do not need to brandish the club of 
“deadlines” and “musts.” The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is a magazine, and it has to come out regularly 
and on time—so there must have been deadlines; no 
magazine can get on and off the press without them— 
but after reading these thirty-four letters, many of them 
affectionate, you simply can’t imagine any of those 
artists letting Henry down on a deadline. You don’t do 
that to your friends. 

And through all these letters are felt the sincerity 
of his interest, his encouragement. Every assignment 
was the kind of a challenge that brings out any artist’s 
best work. Ray Prohaska had this to say: “I am not 
the only artist who has done drawings over three or four 
times for Henry in order that when we finally handed 
in the illustration we could feel that it was the best 
we could give. ... Quinan bought his art directly from 
the artist: the assignment was given you with the 
understanding that you were the creative force behind 
the story, and that you should do the picture in that 
spirit. He will always stand high in my respect as a 
man who encouraged young fellows to experiment— 
many times at his expense.” 

Such an art editor, you may be sure, is destined to 
become a legend, and when some of our prominent 
illustrators become nostalgic old gaffers, telling tales 
to their grandchildren, they will tell tales of Henry 
Quinan, Abou Ben Adhem of Art Editors, whose name 
heads all the rest. Would that the whole tale could 
be told here with more of the illustrators’ own words. 
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A TRIBUTE TO HENRY B. QUINAN 


On May 24, 1940, the Society of Illustrators tendered a luncheon to Mr. Quinan in 
recognition of his contribution to American Illustration as a distinguished art editor and 
much loved friend of artists who had the good fortune to do work for him on The 
Woman’s Home Companion. At that time nearly one hundred illustrators presented him 


with drawings made especially for the occasion. A few are reproduced on these pages. 
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CAPTIONS FOR DRAWINGS 


1. Wallace Morgan. 2. George Brehm. Inscription reads, “Ah jes can’t stand it if Henry 
Quinan don’t git back on the job pretty doggone quick.” 3. Warren Chappell 4. Donald 
Teague 5. Herbert Paus 6. John Alan Maxwell 7. Ray Prohaska 8. Adolph Treidler. 
The drawings, all on 9 x 12 inchsheets, were presented in a handsome folio. The 


heading silhouette (cut paper) is by A’go Mochi. 
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Two themes, recurrent in many letters, stand out im- 
portantly: Quinan’s eagerness to find and encourage 
new talent—and his genius for constructive criticism. 

On the first, let us read the words of none other 
than Norman Rockwell: “It always seemed to me his 
greatest ability was in his inspiring each man to do new 
and more creative things. He believed that if a man 
did not continually change he would go necessarily 
backward, and he was always thinking of new modes 
of expression and encouraging us to get out of any 
rut we were in and bring in entirely new viewpoints. 
He made illustration seem like a great adventure—not 
a dull repetition of what had been done before.” 

In the same vein, Pruett Carter: “He stimulated and 
encouraged constant effort toward improvement on the 
part of his regular illustrators. This didn’t seem to be 
done solely for his own magazine, but also for the 
expansion and enlargement of the artist’s own capaci- 
ties. He genuinely wanted better pictures for the im- 
provement of the art of illustration as a whole.” 

Nothing is more important in any helpful relation- 
ship between artist and art editor or art director than 
the kind of criticism levelled at the artist’s work, and 
it is very apparent from the words of many of his illus- 
trators that Henry Quinan raised criticism from its usual 
level of mere negative fault-finding and carping to 
something like high inspiration. Jack Sheridan wrote: 
“His suggestions and advice (always given unobtrusively 
and almost un-realized) stimulated the artist to his 
highest endeavors.” 

And here, in a letter from Lewis Daniell, we find 
evidence of the truly great critic, of the modest giant 
who towers above the puny little autocrats: “Once, 
when I was working for him, he was critical of some- 
thing+in the painting I brought to him. I consented 
willifigly to the change he suggested. It was a keen 
observation—but he also admonished me not to have 
anything to do with his suggestion unless I felt in agree- 
ment—for as he put it, he was buying what I had to 
express in my work as giving his magazine a fresh view- 
point.” There is the art of having people take criticism 
and like it. 

Another letter, again on the very important angle of 
criticism, brings me into the little group of women 
who contributed continuously—and happily—to the ap- 
pearance of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Lucile Patterson Marsh wrote: “Certainly he made 
me feel that I had something to say, and when my 
drawings were finished I always looked forward to 
delivering them in person. If I was comparatively 
pleased with them, I took great satisfaction in his 
approval, and if I was distracted with them I knew he 
would find the salient fault and send me back to the 
studio with a fresh point of view to start them over 
with high hopes.” Characteristically forthright, Neysa 
McMein wrote: “Mr. Quinan has always been the 
artist’s dream of an art editor.” 

Very familiar to readers of the Companion in 
Quinan’s time was Maud Tousey Fangel; she would 
write from long personal association. “With his great 
modesty, I doubt if he realizes what a force and inspira- 
tion he has been to us all.” 

The professional point of view—and personal, too— 
comes to us in Maginel Wright Barney’s letter. “He 
was a perfect Art Editor—sympathetic to the artist, 
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enthusiastic, encouraging; and if critical, always com 
structively so. I never made a change in a drawing 
at his suggestion that wasn’t an improvement.” 

Elizabeth Hammell, Marion Powers—it seems from 
all the letters that Henry Quinan had so much of him- 
self to give that he could be prodigal, could afford to 
be kind and helpful to all the artists—not just a few 
favorites. 

T. M. Cleland, in a high place of his own as the 
ablest typographer and designer of decorative material 
to accompany type, had much to do with the taste and 
distinction of the Companion. Quoting his letter, im 
part: “Of all the art editors I have known—including 
myself, who have been a couple of art editors in my 
day—he was by far the best; and, again including myself, 
the only one who never irritated me. Some time ago 
I met another of the artists who had worked for the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and . . . a discussion was 
set up upon the subject of Henry Quinan. My friend 
remarked that he is one of the last of the gentlemen 
in that field. But beyond this social grace, which I 
never heard disputed, it seems to me that his great 
distinction was that of being an art editor who was 
really interested in art.” 

“The art-editor always has had a hard and thankless 
job. Most of them have said so. I have known many,” 
wrote F, R, Gruger: 

“Their great trouble, they have always said, was the 
Editor and Publisher on the one hand and the artist 
on the other. Their sympathy, they told me, was all 
out with the artist in his struggle against time and 
temperament, but that they owed a duty, too, to the 
Publisher and to his chief victim the Editor. ... 

“There were several who didn’t suffer in this way, 
Henry Quinan was one who didn’t. He always was 
his own man.” 

Last of all, Edward Wilson’s piece, in which the 
reader is invited to give thoughtful attention to the 
anecdote of a tragically distressed artist. This man was 
a distinguished painter—a fellow with all the honors. 
His only daughter had died suddenly under very tragic 
circumstances. He couldn’t seem to get going with his 
own work, so his wife appealed to me to see whether 
or not I could prevail on some magazine to give him a 
job that had to be done at a certain time in the hope 
that it might end this man’s slump. I told Henry the 
story and as usual he came through right away with 
a nice commission. It did the trick. This fellow was 
in a bad way, and getting jolted out of his depression 
just about saved his life. He was forever grateful to 
Henry for this kindness and so was I. There are many 
other stories like this where Henry not only took the 
opportunity to do an artist a good turn, but brought 
into the magazine work by distinguished men who do 
not ordinarily illustrate. Henry was always on the 
lookout for talent that was not run-of-the-mill. He gave 
newcomers in the field every consideration and good 
advice as to what to do and where else to go. His 
office was always full of samples of work of embryo 
illustrators that he kept around till he was dead sure 
whether or not he could use them. 

The little gains and small advantages for which we 
strive so hard in the professions will not be long remem- 
bered, but so long as there are a few who are strong 

Text continued on page 31 
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esigns by 
CLAUDE 
BRAGDON 


PRIDE 





JEALOUSY 


These five (previously unpublished) designs were made 
by Claude Bragdon for the Temptation scene in the 
“Light of Asia,” an extravagant production which 
brought the artist great acclaim. That they were not 
used, in no way detracts from their quality as symbolic 
decorations. More important, they reveal Mr. Bragdon’s 
kinship with Oriental art and his profound admiration 
and employment of its line. 

For many years Claude Bragdon has occupied an un- 
usual position in American Art. Born the son of a 
country editor, he exhibited literary skill at an early 
age. Throughout his active life he has written notable 
books in several important fields: architecture, phil- 
osophy, the theatre, and fine arts. Of these, perhaps 
the best known are: The Beautiful Necessity, A Primer 
of Higher Space, Architecture and Democracy, Merely 
Players and his autobiography—More Lives Than One. 

As an artist, Mr. Bragdon practiced architecture with 
distinction. By that we mean his buildings have an 
artistic integrity. They were modern and functional 
before the general public had any conception of these 
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terms. Much of his architecture has the added distinc- 
tion of a decorative scheme he created, and which he 
calls projective ornament. 

At 53, he gave up an established architectural practice 
to take up the precarious, but stimulating, life of the 
theatre. His long and successful association with Walter 
Hampden has added a rich chapter to the art of stage 
design. In this field he created the décor and costumes 
for Cyrano de Bergerac, regarded by many critics as the 
most notable production of both actor and designer. 

While still a young designer, Claude Bragdon began 
making bookplates, posters and decorations, These 
works constitute a small but important phase in the 
active life of this artist. No detail or any craft he 
practices is too small to receive the benefit of his crafts- 
manship. In the theatre, he supervises every detail 
down to the selection of the rings the actors wear. 
Every book he has written exhibits his fine decoration, 
his typographical arrangement and—always—his own 
hand-lettered title page. 

Norman Kent 
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bobri 


On these facing pages we reproduce five of Bobri’s 
twelve amusing designs for the Signs of the Zodiac: 
Leo, Virgo, Capricorn, Cancer and—in color—Taurus. 
All were done on colored papers, 18 x 20 inches, that 
supply the predominant color. They are rendered in 
brush, airbrush and cut paper. Bobri makes extensive 
use of cut paper in designing, frequently employing it 
even in finished work. 

Bobri, christened Vladmir Bobritsky in Kharkov, 
Russia, came to America as a young man and soon 
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found advertisers appreciative of his originality and his 
skills. Bobri’s New York studio, in consequence, is a 
busy place. He carries on his work with the assistance 
of two or three artists who, like himself, are Americans 
by adoption and who, likewise, have been trained with 
characteristic European thoroughness. Whatever comes 
from Bobri’s studio is as meticulous in technical execu- 
tion as it is original and effective in design. A feature 
article on Bobri appeared in the March 1942 number 
of American Artist. 
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REUNION 
WITH 
SPOOKS 





if, after an absence of many years, 
you have ever revisited a scene of your 
youth, have you not, to your sonuw, 
found the place shrunken, shriveled, 
and perhaps shabby? Alas, there isn't 
as much water in the quarry as once 
there seemed to be, and the trees aren't 
nearly so tall as remembered. 

It is often with the same dismal feel- 
ing that, when trying to rediscover the 
heroes of our younger days, we find 
their features withered, their stature 
dwindled. 1 had one such melancholy 
encounter alter a lapse of many years, 
with the paintings of James Ensor, the 
Belgian, in one of the 57th Street art 
galleries. And in the frigid light of the 
new reality, the hero of my youth was 
now plainly revealed as a relic of a 
past, generously besprinkled with es- 
thetic abominations. Oh, unhappy 
past! When peacocks strutted in a 
haze of mauve, when blissful water 
lilies cropped up on_ violet-colored 
lakes like some absurd skin rash, and 
hopelessly entangled post-Victorian or- 
naments — writhing in agony — hailed 
the dawn of a new century. Begone, 
begone, sorrowful spooks! 

And then we have the case of Paul 
Cezanne. Thirty years ago, when I 
(then aged fifteen) discovered Cezanne 
for myself, he was already a well ac- 
credited—nay, an officially solemnized 
—deity. Then it came to pass that I 
left Europe, the rotting ground of as- 
sorted deities, and arrived on_ the 
shores of the New World where new 
suns shed new light on old spooks. 
Ever since, my steps have been re- 
sounding through the art galleries in 
search of a Cezanne that would move 
my heart and brighten my mind. No- 
where, nowhere, could I discover such 
a painting. Yet, whenever I open my 
old books and behold his work as re- 
produced in the somewhat aged half- 
tones, there rushes over me—conjured 
up from a distant recess of my mind— 
a tumultuous stream of enthusiasm, ex- 
actly as I felt it decades ago... . 

And now, face to face with an origi- 
nal Cezanne, I try to persuade myself 
that this is not the real thing: that his 
great paintings are not hereabouts. Yet 
I know better. I am forced to realize 
that I am looking at the real thing, 
and this real thing is cold, dry and 
dead. Cold to the touch, cold to the 
eye—historical documents, they have 
indeed all that is hailed by the faith- 
ful: architectural solidity, purity of 
structural design, perfect relation of 
the background to the picture’s plane. 
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page 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to Frederic Taubes, prominent American 
painter and authority on technical matters. He will answer them all 
personally when a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed, 
Questions of most general interest will be printed on this page. Ad- 
dress Mr. Taubes care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street. 


It is true: the overlapping planes are 
stepping back the distance, and the 
convergence to a point at the horizon 
is definitely eliminated. No doubt 
whatsoever—aerial perspective is over 
and done with, and an extraordinarily 
ingenious manner of tooking at an ob- 
ject, simultaneously, from several van- 
tage points is introduced. Yes, a ruth- 
less sacrifice of all details has been car- 
ried out; nothing but the plastic ele- 
ments of the paintings has been con- 
sidered. 

rhis is all true, and yet the paint- 


ing as a whole is so unlovable! Or, am 
I wrong? Are you stirred by the use of 
overlapping planes? Does the disregard 
of aerial perspective entrance your 
heart, enlighten your mind? Or, are 
you taken in by scientific perspective, 
corrupted by the bluish fade-out on 
the horizon? Are you, in other words, 
in love with a theory? 

The great teacher and innovator, to 
whom most of us are in one way or 
another indebted, produced, paintings 
—blueprints of esthetic veracities — 
which leave me starved—and bored. 


Attention, Readers: Duc to Mr. Taubes absence in the summer, questions receivea 
after June 10 cannot be answered until September. The Editors. 


Lt. R. C., Pasadena, Calif., asks: Can 
one paint directly on a Masonite panel 
which has not been primed with a gesso? 
Answer: From the viewpoint of perma- 
nence, this is inadvisable. Gesso ground 
placed between the panel and the paint 
not only offers a better “cement” for 
these different materials, but it also pro- 
vides the “inner light” of the painting. 
With few exceptions, no oil color is en- 
tirely opaque, and in time the opacity of 
some colors becomes considerably re- 
duced. Hence, a dark-colored ground, 
such as that of the raw Masonite, will 
eventually strike through, and the colors 
will go down in tone. Of course, a rela- 
tively thick paint layer will be less 
affected by such deficiency of a painting 
ground. 


Question No. 2: Is it true that the white 
center lines on highways are painted with 
titanium color? 

Answer: Absolutely. The chief pigments 
used for this purpose are titanium-bar- 
ium, zinc oxide, lithopone. Moreover, the 
same precious damar resin (of lesser 
purity, though) used in picture varnish 
goes into some formulations of this trafhc 
paint. Artists, it would seem, do not 
realize that colors are not manufactured 
especially for their use, as such produc- 
tion would be far too small to appeal to 
the pigment manufacturers. Brothers, 
this is profane, but true: the same ultra- 
marine that you cherish for painting the 
billowy skies, blues the fronts of your 
boiled shirts; and the genuine cadmium 
yellow, with which you paint daffodils, 


colors the synthetic gums of “store” 
teeth. 
Miss A. F. R., Princeton, N. J., writes: 


In your comments on the art of Picasso, 
you have omitted pointing out that he 
often paints with his tongue in his cheek, 
and how cleverly he derides the public! 
Answer: Sorry. Assertions such as these 
are generated by people who have little 
insight into the “artistic” mechanism of 
a painter. The tongue-in-cheek saga is 


sheer, blooming nonsense. Painters do not 
function in this manner. Futhermore, 
there is no reason whatsoever to attribute 
cleverness to Picasso — his mind lacks 
entirely the supposed perspicacity; on the 
contrary, judging from his meager writ- 
ten passages, quoted utterances, and re- 
corded actions, he is a man of slight 
intelligence. It is truly painful to watch 
his votaries collect miscellaneous crumbs 
of wisdom that fall from his lips and 
present the trivia upon a gilded platter. 
For illustrations, see the various Mu- 
seum of Modern Art pamphlets.) 


Mr. E. L., New London, Conn., asks: 
How can one do away with the impres- 
sions left by crossbars and stretchers on 
a canvas? 
Answer: Before suggesting a remedy, the 
nature of a canvas must be understood. 
Here the following questions must be 
considered: (1) Is it a commercial can- 
vas, Carrying an oil ground? (2) Is it 
self-prepared? (3) Does it carry a gesso 
ground? (4) How old is the painting? 
In case No. 1, a fresh painting may be 
slightly moistened on the reverse side; 
simultaneously, the stretcher keys should 
be tightened; provided the paint film is 
not broken, the creases will disappear as 
soon as the moistened areas of the can- 
vas have dried. (2) The creases may 
have originated when the canvas was 
sized; wetting of such creases will sel- 
dom remove them, but ironing the mois- 
tened area with a moderately warm 
laundry iron may help. In severe cases, 
one may have to resort to relining. (3) 
Should the support carry a gesso ground, 
moistening of the canvas must be avoided, 
because moisture will cause the canvas to 
expand and contract, and this in turn 
will cause the gesso to crack. Here, re- 
lining is the only sure remedy. (4) In 
moistening creases on older paintings, all 
precautions should be observed to pre- 
vent cracking of the paint film. (Such a 
process was described in this department 
in the April issue.) 
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GOOD TASTE 

IN DESIGNING... 
GOOD TASTE IN 
COLOR SELECTION 


Brilliant, intense. 
Smooth covering, Flat Drying. 


Forty Shades, all One Price: 
Thirty Cents per Tube. 


* 


prP In painting with poster colors 

the three factors of creative effort — 
the poster colors, the surface on 
which the colors are painted, 

and the brushes with which the 
colors are applied — must all be 

of a character and quality to work 
together harmoniously, assuring . 
the fullest measure of cooperation. 


* 


Accept no substitute. 
Illustration shows actual size 
of tube. 


color for poster, textile or cover _ 
-design I prefer Grumbacher =|" 
Quality above all others-” 





Bobri is one of America’s 
predominant influences in modern 
advertising design. His drawings 
_ are enjoying a tremendqus and 
deserved popularity, serving 
national advertisers with vital _ 
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M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY - 179 KING ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLORS 
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Big Job... 





‘ttle Job. 


Wherever art work is 
done there's a job for 


PEEDBALL 





THE DRAWING AND LETTERING 
PEN THAT WAS DESIGNED AND 
PERFECTED BY A PRACTICAL 
LETTERING MAN. THEY LOAD 
WITH A DIP AND HANDLE 30% 
MORE INK WITHOUT BLOTTING 
THANKS TO THEIR PATENTED 


FISHIN’ FOR 
SOMETHING 
NEW ? Tey 
SPEEDBALL | 





CAMDEN ,N.J. 


Drawn and Lettered with BC Speedbalis im Speedball inks 
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(Continued from page 19) 


ber of dustings on the side margin 
of my original sketch for future 
reference. I try to etch the tones of 
one dusting in one day for if the 
plate has small amounts of iron 
left on it over night further biting 
will occur. When the etching is 
clearly bitten, and care has been 
taken throughout the process, the 
plate will produce several hundred 
good prints. 

The finished plate is now ready 
for the final printing. The ink is 
mixed thoroughly with plate oil 
and also the right color for tonal 
effects. The entire plate is rolled 
and covered with the ink. Tarleton 
rolled up in a wad is used to take 
off part of the ink. Previously 
washed tobacco cloth, also rolled 
in a wad, is helpful in wiping off 
more ink. The final wiping is done 
with the palm of the hand. 

The polished plate is heated be- 
fore laying it on a new blotter, 
which has already been placed on 
the bed of the press. The etching 
paper, having been first soaked in 
water, should be blotted so that it 
is still slightly damp when laid 
down on the plate. Place a new 
blotter over the printing paper and 
the felt blanket on top. Turn the 
handle of the press slowly and 
steadily to obtain good results. 
There is nothing like a good print 
to bring the spirits of an artist to 
a high pitch! 

While teaching graphic arts in 
Wayman Adams’ summer school in 
the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, 
New York, I found that students 
adapted themselves very readily to 
the fundamentals of the aquatint 
process. Aquatinting appealed to 
them, and it became a popular sub- 
ject for simplifying design. The 
very nature of the medium lends 
itself to pattern and tonal effects. 
Aquatinting helps the artist to com- 
pose and to better understand true 
values. 
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WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 
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STUDENT USING X.ACTO KNIFE AT GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING TONED SCRATCHBOARD 
CUT PAPER WORK PHOTO MONTAGE STENCILING 
SPATTER AND SPRAY - AIRBRUSH - DRY PAINTING 
WOODCUTS LINOLEUM CUTS LUMIPRINTING 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING - SHADING MEDIUMS COLLAGE 
POTATO PRINTING LITHOGRAPHY MAT CUTTING 
PLASTIC ENGRAVING + CRAFT WORK, ETC 
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Still Available 
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Since this booklet, ““Twelve Technics,” was pre- 
pared by a leading authority about a year ago, 
it has been in steady demand all over the land. 
As recent advertisements in AMERICAN 
ARTIST have demonstrated, it is filled with 
a host of suggestions of value in the arts and 
crafts. It is still available at the modest price of 
10c a copy. 


Other Handbooks 


THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST'S 
HANDBOOK 
By Martin Prehn 


Illustrated improved technics covering retouch- 
inc, airbrush and silk screen processing, 16 
pages and cover. 10c each, 


HOW TO BUILD SCALE MODEL 
WAR PLANES 
By Jesse Davidson, Model Aviation Editor 
Flying Aces Magazine 


A 32-page booklet giving simple step-by-step 
instruction in solid model plane building, each 
step fully illustrated together with actual tem- 
plates, assembly charts and identification ma- 
terial. 10c each, 


THE WHITTLER’S AND WOOD- 
CRAFTER’S HANDBOOK 
By Martin Prehn 


Original and simplified methods of wood carv- 
ing, especially for boats, airplanes and general 
wood carving. 24 pages and cover. 10c each. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y: 
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THE KNOW-HOW 
IS ALL HERE 














=Clearly and distinctly= 
written by craftsmen 
who "know their stuff’. 


Dlhveralers OWN BOOKSHELF 


Cat. No. Title Price 
9502 Leathercraft for Beginners . , $ .25 
9515 Leathercarving ........ One ae 35 
9524 Gimp Braiding Projects ............ .. 40 
en NS a rere ree 15 
9519 Glove Patterns (sizes 6 to 9, state size) .15 
9802 Easiweaving ........cccsees 5 
9900 Silk Screen Process Printing .. .25 
9940 New Clays for Old Uses ..... 15 
re SID “COPVINE «652 occ cccec.se 5 
9964 Simplified Scroll Work with the Flexo- os 
Er o-oo sinus 59 AE : 
9960 Metalcraft for Beginners ..... : 15 
CO 6s 05 bes 660s 605s 15 
9500 Orange Book of Designs and Patterns 1.50 
9501 Golden Book of Designs ............ 1.50 


(Add ”ostage, please) 





FREE ON REQUEST 


Fellowcrafters’ New 14th Catalogue describes in de- 
tail all materials, tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals needed by both amateur and 
experienced craftsmen for over 20 different crafts. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 


CHICAGO 3, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, 32 S. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 
maven, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth 


DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736- 738 So. Broadway. 
km a Bt Central School Supply Co., 

311 W. Main St. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 


d Ave 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y.,° Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 
Park Pl., N.Y.C 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Garret-Buchanan Co., School 
Supply Dept. 12-20 So. 6th St. 

PORTLAND 4 ORE., Jj. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. 5th St. 

RICHMOND %. VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main St 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Zion’s Co-Operative Mer- 
ae Institute, School Supply Dept., 13 S. Main 


ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co.. 
55-57-59 Sixth St’ 


SYRACUSE, N . Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee 


CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 
Bathurst St., Toronto 
HAWAII- HONOLULU, hy B 


N. K. Young Co., 7 
No. Pauahi St. (P/O. Box 1556) 


MMiiahlrs 





QUINAN from page 24 


enough to place human values 
above expediency, ideals of sincer- 
ity, of taste and of true fineness 
shall not perish from the face of 
the earth.  ~ 6 


I spent a Spring afternoon in 
Stamford talking with Henry Qui- 
nan, enjoying the warmth of a 
retrospect of art editing years 
which must have been very happy 
ones. There was the glow of re- 
membered enthusiasm which he 
always felt when an artist’s draw- 
ing was brought in and unwrapped. 
Each drawing in a sense, was an 
adventure and an experience to 
him, and I realized that he not 
only gave liberally of inspiration, 
but received it, too, so that the 
spirit generated was reciprocal. 
His was not the reaction of the 
poker-faced art director who would 
not for the world let an artist 
know he was pleased. 

In spite of the quantity of 
superficial, slick illustration in cir- 
culation today, Quinan still ar- 
dently believes that a popular mag- 
azine could develop a higher level 
of public taste in art and litera- 
ture—and I fully agree with him. 

Throughout our long conversa- 
tion, I felt an inner counterpart 
of the Spring warmth that was 
bringing out the forsythia and dog- 
wood along the streets of Stam- 
ford. There was a feeling of the 
aura of other days, of happier 
days when, it seemed, editors 
cared more about good art and 
illustration, and more about artists 
as people. Will such days come 
again? 

It is never safe to predict. But 
if there is to be another golden 
age of magazine publishing, it will 
not come with indifferent, mass- 
production publishers, with callous, 
high-pressure art directors, or 
with a spirit or tempo that pro- 
motes tension and quarrels between 
art directors and artists. 

And I realized, while I was 
listening to Henry Quinan’s warm 
and friendly reminiscences, that he 
must always have been the kind of 
art director I had always most 
wanted to be myself. Parting on 
the station platform at Stamford, 
I said that I hoped he would like 
the story I was writing, so largely 
woven from the letters of so many 
of the artists who had been happy 
working for him. To which this 
was surely a characteristic reply: 
“Why—I like it right now.” 























WAR LOAN 








Look What You Get: 

@ 11 x15 in. Screen, mounted with 
silk, fitted with hinges, drop sup- 
port—ond ottached to 16% 20 
in. wood base. 

@ Total 5 half pints: 3 paint colors, 
varnish, and screen cleaner. 

@ Squeegee 

@ Stencil knife 

@ 2 stencil film sheets 


@ Adhering solvent 
@ 4 yds. sealing tape 
@ 32 pg. illustrated instruction 
booxlet 
Set No. 109 has everything, nothing else to buy! Includes every- 
thing for making colored posters, display cards and signs. 
No coating or ironing required — makes it so simple a child 
can operate it! (No priority required.) 
Just send $7.50 and set No. 109 will be sent express, pronto! 


FREE! Send for 32-Page Screen 


Process 


ATLAS SPECIALTY MFG.CO. 


SHIELDS AVE. at 33r0 ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (Ix 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 
your dealer for them 
today. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVE? 
NEW YORK,N.Y 


June 1945 31 
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JOSEPH s lies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP 
TORS, ORAFTSMEN, SIGN 
MEN, AND STUDENTS 


COMPANY 


S UMION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 





Phone Algonquin 4-987) 














Air Brush Work Done 


A free lance artist wishes additional assign- 
ments in the air brush or watercolor fields. 
Experience: B.A. d ; yrs. Student Art 
Assnt., St. Olaf College; 1 yr. teaching art; 
work in drafting, newspaper and book illus- 
trating, and industrial designing. 


BOX AA-14, AMERICAN ARTIST 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 








PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY 


PRESENTS A PORTFOLIO OF 
MAGNIFICENT, LARGE, 


FULL COLOR ETCHING-TONE 
PREVOST FLOWER PRINTS 


EACH PICTURE ate 
MEASURES wen od ~ 


oe # 
16x20 INCHES FOR THE ENTIRE SET 


Attached Introductory Essay written by Jean Laran, Curator 
of Fine Prints of the National Museum of France 


THE RIGHT GIFT 
FOR YOUR FAMILY OR FRIENDS 


Here is a chance to own—and to give—pictures 
everyone loves. Buy them to add charm and beauty 
to your home. Buy them for June Weddings, as 
Graduation Gifts, put them away for Christmas 
and Anniversary Gifts. 

SOLD WITH A FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
ACT TODAY—WMAIL COUPON BEFORE QUANTITY IS EXHAUSTED 




















4 o 
4 - 
S PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY J . 
s 36 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. z 

s 
S Send me the Prevost Portfolio containing six etching- @ 
@ tone flower prints, each 16 by 20 inches, as advertised. 4 
@ If not satisfied I may return within 5 days for full »« 
S refund. 1 enclose $1.98. Send it prepaid. H 
SN . 
BD NAMC.. 0. eee cece cece tere reer eeeensnenseneseenes 2 
s * 
S DRE. cstisncctitenesecdcvdsbcesccarsesecagnas . 
4 e No. 4 
5 CAR. oon ccccccccecesavess (If any) ...State........ 2 
Fesseceeees: PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY jesceseceest 


American Artist 


A Letter 


Ihe following letter from Deane 
Uptegrove, Art Director of Alley 
& Richards of New York, made the 
day of its receipt a very happy one 
for the Editors of American Artists. 
Happy is the knowledge that 
through the pages of our magazine 
we, and our contributors, are able 
in some small measure to serve art- 
minded men in the Armed Services. 


“Dear Editors: Saturday | had a 
letter from my oldest boy, Deane 
Jr., who is one of your younger 
subscribers. Since, at the moment, 
he is quite likely your most remote 
reader, | thought you might be in- 
terested in some remarks he made 
about the American Artist. 1 ven- 
ture to call him your most remote 
reader because when you start get- 
ting any farther from home than 
Deane is, you begin coming back 
again. He is attached to an Air 
Force Squadron based on Abadan 
Island, which is in Iran at the 
point where the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers join the Persian 
Gulf ... and the average summer 
temperature is 130° in the shade. 
But here is what he said about 
your magazine: 

‘I am getting my American Artist 
quite regularly now, praise Allah. 
And yesterday another of my back 
numbers finally caught up with me. 
It was April 1944, and it had fol- 
lowed me around plenty—North 
Africa, Egypt, then Abadan. I was 
delighted to get it because it was 
an extra dividend I didn’t expect 
and because every copy I get al- 
ways makes me want to sit right 
down and get to work. I’m going 
to try to find more time to spend 
drawing in some of the native 
villages. There is a wealth of 
wonderful material. But the work- 
ing conditions are sort of tough 
because the natives are restless and 
won't stay still long—especially the 
Arabs—and they are always pester- 
ing you for baksheesh and stuff. I 
guess the thing to do is make quick 
rough sketches for future reference, 
as you said. 

‘Most of the others in our quar- 
ters wait for my American Artist, 
too; it is such a welcome change 
from our usual, and scanty, outpost 
reading diet. (End of quotation 
from son’s letter.) 

“I know,” continued Mr. Upte- 
grove, “this must be only one of 
many similar cases. In fact my 
vounger boy, Neil, who is in a 
Heavy Bomber Squadron of the 8th 
Air Force, is another constant—and 
grateful—reader, and he too passes 
his copies ‘down the line.’ 

“You have to have been ‘out 
there somewhere’—as these boys 
have for so long—to realize how 
much a thing like the American 
Artist can mean as a release. Es- 
pecially when it is received under 
conditions so incongrous with the 
boys’ normal way of life. And it’s 
not so bad in the same capacity for 
those of us on the far safer and 
softer—but not too pleasant—home 
front. 

“In fact, I don’t see why you 
can’t shake hands with yourself fer 
doing a pretty sound, all-round 
morale job. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) DEANE UpTeGROVeE” 








A Yew ELECTRIC KIEN 
designed by Jane Cnead 


STANDARD MODEL, os ittustrated, $IZBO, up. F. 0. B. 


Nine Sizes for use in 
Occupational Therapy Department, Recreational Groupa, 
School and Pottery Studios. 


Write for Free Literature on Kilns and Supplies « © © 


JANE SNEAD CERAMIC STUDIO 
1822 Chestnut Street + Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 














LITHOGRAPH 
PRINTING FOR ARTISTS 


STONES LOANED 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


INDIANA 


RR 7 >» MUNCIE, 








Have You Obtained Your Free Copy of 


INK AIDS? 


if not, ask your dealer for one or write 

us today. It is filled with hints on the 

use of our ARTONE DRAWING INKS. 
ARTONE COLOR CORP. 


17 West 3rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 








OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! €:, .crcstins 


Fine Arts artists interested in a real future in 
commercial art. OPPORTUNITY to earn from 
$'00 to $150 per week on a free lance or 
full-time basis. Permanent income. We assist 
with ideas, criticism, and help. For further 
information write to Box AA-12, AMERICAN 
ARTIST 
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The birbvush 
of theWHorld’s 
Leading Artists 















Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 


Hailed as “the finest of all 
art instruments”! No other 
Airbrush makes such a fine 
hairline or enables the op- 
erator to enjoy such com- 

lete control. Water Colors, 

ndia Inks, Oils, Opaques, 
all can be mixed directly 
in color spoon, and atom- 
ized equally well, with- 
out clogging. Powered with 
an Air Turbine, controlled 
at any speed up to 20,000 
RPM. Available on prior- 
ity—and when you do get 
yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profit- 
able service. 

PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO. 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 

110 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The 23rd ART DIRECTORS. ANNUAL was 
sold out very soon after publication, dis- 
appointing many who wanted copies. The 
only way to be absolutely sure of your copy 
of the 24th edition of the ART DIRECTORS 
ANNUAL (to be ready in late fall) is to 
place your order now. Price $6.50. 








hand pruned 


A pure white medium surface for 


eOIL PAINT 
e WAX PAINT* 
e EGG TEMPERA 


“For our ordinary work, whether panel or can- 
vas, what more do we desire than gesso! It is 
intensely white and has the enormous advantage 
of having successfully emerged from the test of 
time, the only thoroughly exhaustive test.’’ From 
The Painter's Pocket Book by Hilaire Hiler pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Ask your art dealer for (AAEB) hand 
primed GESSO PANELS in all sizes. 


DEALERS write for sample panel 
and prices. 


NA.F. BERNER 


1121 Walton Avenue, 
New York 52, New York 


*For wax painting use (AAEB) wax 





medium. 





THE ART MART 


Cartoon Art 


The Craftint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 201 St. Clair Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, O., has prepared a very 
interesting folder designated as 
Number 6 which shows the use of 
Craftint drawing paper in the pro- 
duction of cartoons. 


The Rise & Decline of Painting 


Percy Leason, 377 St. Pauls Ave- 
nue, Stapleton, S. I. 4, N. Y., has 
prepared an interesting chart under 
the above title. This graphically 
portrays the development of the 
work of individual artists and 
trends from the year 1300 to 1940. 
Copy of this chart may be secured 
without cost by addressing Mr. 
Leason. 


Crafcolor 


A very interesting color chart of 
the above product, which is a con- 
centrated Casein color in paste 
form, may be secured upon appli- 
cation to the National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. This 
material provides very colorful 
material for display show cards, 
posters, and other art work. 


Serigraphy 


This is the new name applied to 
the art of silk screen printing as 
announced by the National Seri- 
graph Society, 96 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. which js the 
new name of “The Silk Screen 
Group.” A copy of the brochure 
issued by the Society, which tells 
about traveling and special exhi- 
bitions, may be secured upon appli- 
cation to the Society. 


Teaching Aids & Devices 


he Practical Drawing Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas annually issues 
what is termed, “The Blue Book.” 
This is a catalog of school supplies 
of helpful service to teachers of 
the arts and crafts. Copy may be 
secured upon application to the 
company. 





CLAYS, GLAZES 
SUPPLIES 


Majolica, Vellum Matt, Crystalline and 
Crackle Glazes . . . Underglaze Colors 
. .- Indian Pottery Colors . . . Frits and 
Kilns . . . Everything needed for pottery 
making. 

Order from 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC., 
45-47 Park Place, N. Y. 7 





ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for 
— FREE — 

32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 
PREPARATION MANUAL 
(Fully Illustrated) 

56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














QUICK, EASY WAY 
TO MAKE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 








Enlarges any opaque picture—projects it onto the 
inting or drawing material—ready to trace. 
fundreds in use by artists of oe kind. ; 
WPB stopped our making them. ut find out how it 
will help you in your work. Drop us a card today. 
Be ready to order when wartime restrictions are lifted. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., fos Beatrice, Neb. 











BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART 
INSTITUTE 


July 2-Sept. 8—Teachers, lectur- 
ers: Gropius, Beidler, architects. 
Painting: Feininger, Hillsmith, 
Motherwell. Sculpture: Zadkine, 
Mary Callery. Aldvertising Art: 
Paul Rand, Alvin Lustig. Art His- 
tory: Alexander Dorner, Karl 
With. Leather Work: Berta Ru- 
dofsky. Wood Working: Mary 
Gregory. Textile Design: Anni 
Albers. Basic Design and Color: 
Josef Albers. 


Write to Art Department, Black 
Mountain College, Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina 


Black Mountain College Music 
Institute concurrently. 














MUNSELL 


% The quest for color harmonies 
that are different is answered 
through the Munsell Charts. Color 
schemes for various types of design 
can be captured with these measured 
colors. 


Write to Education Department, 
FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. AA6-45 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE 


EAGLE *Chomi-Sealed” 


TURQUOISE 


\ DRAWING PEN 





CILS and Leaps / 








ARTIST. Unlimited opportunity for cre- 
ative artist in studio of nationally known 
greeting card concern. Greeting card ex- 
perience not necessary. Submit samples. 
American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 
78th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 








SCHOOLS 





460 Park Avenue 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


GEE SOF PROFESSIONAL ARTS SE 
Advertising . Design, 
Interior 
effective—will 
Booklet A-6. 


Costume and General Design, 
Interesting courses—practical, 
prepare you for a post-war career. 


Decoration. 


Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
New York 22, N. Y. 





1822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


“Concentrated | Week Course in 
Pottery” 


Write for Free Information 
JANE SNEAD CERAMIC STUDIO 











O'HARA “rico 
Begins June 25, 1945 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH 
MAINE 











CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER SESSION: 
First Term June 18-July 27 
Second Term july 30-Sept. 7 
Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


THE ART MART 


Automatic Shading 


The Craftint Manufacturing Co., 
212 St. Clair Ave. N. W., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio, has issued an inter- 
esting folder showing the results 
obtained by the use of doubletone 
drawing paper and tracing vellum. 
It is stated that the drawing is 
made the same as a line drawing 
but that three dimensional effects 
are obtained where desired. A copy 
of the folder and a sample kit may 
be secured on request to the com- 
pany. 


Turquoise Pencils 


The Eagle Pencil Co., 703 East 13th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. has issued 
an attractive little two-color folder 
in which the merits of its “Chemi- 
sealed” process pencils are extolled. 
These pencils have been especially 
designed for the use of artists, 
architects and engineers. A copy 
of the folder, and a sample pencil 
of the grade you desire for testing, 
will be supplied free upon applica- 
tion to the company. 





SELL-OR-SWAP COLUMN 


L. R. Harvey writes, “I would 
like to purchase a gas fired, muffle, 
pottery kiln with the following 
dimensions: 18” x 32” x 22” or 
somewhere near those specifications. 
I have tried to purchase one for 
the past two years without success. 


Wes Neff is looking for a Posto- 
scope, 2nd hand, and a wood mani- 
kin model. 


Mary Ann Blakely would like 
to buy a used airbrush in good 
condition and a used Postoscope. 


W anted—old books or color plates 
on abstract art or textile art. Will 
exchange art materials, books, and 
printed neckties. Communicate with 
Albert Brownley. 


“Would like to sell a very rare 
camera in perfect condition. It 


was purchased at $200 but will 
sell it for $100. Good for very 
particular clear work,’ writes 
Sister Ruginia. 

Address replies to artist, Sell- 
or-Swap, AMERICAN ARTIST. 
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PECOWSR SU! aches: 
PHILIP ELLIOTT. Director 





WATER COLOUR 
INSTRUCTION BY 
John Chetcuti 
“The Ark” 
Bearskin Neck, 
Rockport, Mass. 
Begins July 2, 1945 











RHODE ISLAND 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


soho design, 
G' sign; painting, illustration, scuip. 
OF D ture, art education. 16 bidgs,, 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 
interior, advertising, industria] 

textile enxineering, de- 


textile plant, studios, labs., mu- 





seum, dorms, theatre, C ultural 
and social piogram (‘oed. 

Confers established 1877 Catalox 
oni < wand 20 College St., Providence 3, R. |. 





INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
Summer School June 18—July 27 


Painting, Drawing, Children’s Class, Teachers 


Course 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director . 








COMMERCIAL 
ART EARN AND LEARN 


in PITTSBURGH 
' 2 year 


courses in Commercial 
Art. pee ifustration, Dress De- 





sign, Interior Decoration. 
earn as they learn. 
Low living costs. 
good jobs 
veterans. 


444 Smithfield Building 


Students 
Start any time. 
Placement service. 
unfilied at this time. 
Write for catalog. Willis 


More than 100 
Approved for 
Shook, Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURCH 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


School of Design for Women 


10lst Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training. 
B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 


puppetry, jewelry, 
Residences. Oldest 
applied to industry. 
1354 Broad Street, 
21, Pa. 


ceramics, 
schoo] of art 
CATALAG. 
Philadelphia 











PAINT 


Alfred Wands 


in the colorful 
Colorado Rockies 


for pleasure & profit! 
Landscape Class at 
famed Association 
yon 2 Estes Park, 
America's Scenic Moun- 
tain &G Vacation Won- 
derland. 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


July 1-August 15 
with 


For information— 
2065 Ivanhoe St. 
Denver 7, Colorado 

















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Itlus- 


tration, industrial Design, interior Design, Textile 
Design. 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New York 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


5 Major Courses leading to Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts and Master of Fine Arts. 
PAINTING DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATION ART EDUCATION 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
Also courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of 
Architecture and Master of Architecture. 


Enrollment of 375 degree students. 22 full 
time teachers of applied art. 
Summer Session—july 2-August 11 


Regular Fall Term Starts September 3 
Send for Bulletin 
Harold L. Butler, Dean, College of Fine Arts 
SYRACUSE at ed 
Syracuse 10, Y. 
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| ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


term ins June 25. 1, 2 and 3 year pro- 
ee — Advertising, ER ay illustration, 
fine arts. costume and general design, interior deco- 
ration. Day, Evening, Children’s Classes. Successful 
artist-teachers. Thoroughiy equipped — large, light 
glassrooms. Placement service. Established 1925. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 


Box 5, 1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ART CAREER SCHOOL —— 


Drawing « retagee . Westretien e Advertising Art 
on ‘ooning 

Air Brush. ‘ter Photo- Retouching 
Qualify now for a_ successful career. Graduates in 
constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur 
day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 18th yr. 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 


ome Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
SS. 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


CERTIFICATE at een ILL. 
COM.-ART STORY ILL. COLOR & DESIGN 
LIFE. PORTRAIT & LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
ANATOMYY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. ° 


Beginners course. Day & Even’g sessions. 


ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


58 West 57th St.. N. Y. 19, N. Y. Co. 5-8708. Cat. B. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Jrofessional 
training in Drawing, Graphic Arts. l’ainting, Sculp- 
ture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, 
Ceramics. Catalogue on request. 


Max Weber exhibition in School galleries to May 3!. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of the School, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Tel. Ken. 5866 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of An 


— 12 weeks summer term opening June 14, for art 
art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting. Illustra 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommo- 
dations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special weekly rates 
Winter School—Sarasota, Florida, Write for general catalox 
and folder ‘“‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V. M. Kimbrough, Pres., Sarasota, Florida. 






































BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 25th fo August 25th, 1945 
Thirteenth year in the Canadian Rockies. 
Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Weaving 
and Design, Leathercraft, and Oral French. 

For prospectus write: Director, 
Department of Extension, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


YT INSTITUTE 
of Chucage 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25 through Aug. 3, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Indutriah Art, Advertisin Art. ae 
FALL TERM Starts September | 

Ns na Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, aT o Sex 210 

School of Design 


PARSON Van Day Truex, President 


Summer Session uly 9 - August 17 
Courses in interior Costume Design and 
Illustration : Advertising Boston ; Flat. Design (tex- 

and papers) and Teacher Training. Also special 

m leading to degree of B.S. Summer session 
peuees intensive og * for teachers and profes- 

Catalogues on request. 

Box 4 136 East 57th. St. New York 22, N. Y. 

















-P | sy ws tay , 


aueirational, practical training to meet opportunities for 
tothe in advertising and commercial art cary iltustration, 
design ; portralt and still-life painting. Fashion illus- 
m; color for book -jackets and posters; anatomy; per- 
+ composition; airbrush; outdoor sketching. Day, even. 
Certificate and speed-up courses under prominent 
Veterans eligible for ali courses under G. |. Bill. 

ie SUMMER TERM JUNE 18. CATALOG I. 
@ Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York 16. CA 5-2973 


BOOKS 


When Democracy Builds by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $4.00. 


A famous modern architect exhorts 
Americans to an awareness of the 
degrading artificialities that char- 
acterize city civilization. He offers 
a pattern of life built around 
planned communities, with empha- 
sis on decentralization of facilities. 
Models of some of the proposed 
architectural structures are illus- 
trated. 


Water Color Painting by Adolph Dehn. 
Studio, New York. $2.50. 


A well-known American artist con- 
denses his experience with water 
color in a concise book of instruc- 
tion. Under four chapter headings 
he outlines his methods and pre- 
sents certain exercises to give the 
student a working knowledge of 
the medium: “Materials,” “Exer- 
cises for the Beginner,” ‘Exercise 
for Painting in Color” and “Mak- 
ing a Landscape in Water Color.” 
The author himself never paints 
out of doors, believing that better 
control of color is possible in the 
studio, but much outdoor sketch- 
ing and study of subject matter 
are undertaken. The use of de- 
vices for obtaining effects is de- 
scribed, such as erasers of different 
kinds, rubber cement and wax 
crayons. Step-by-step procedure 
illustrations accompany the text. 
Also plates of the author’s own 
and certain other watercolorists 
are included among the forty half- 
tones and eight color plates. 


Art, the Critics and You by Curt J. 
Ducasse. Oskar Piest. New York. 
$2.00. 

In order that the layman may be 
independent in forming his opin- 
ions about art Professor Ducasse 
states a basic philosophy and pro- 
ceeds logically to prove that taste 
is a matter not confined to the 
professional critic. The difference 
is only that a critic’s opinions are 
reinforced by the knowledge of 
specific reasons for his likes and 
dislikes and the layman’s taste may 
change, broaden and improve by 
continued contact and familiarity 
with art. 





Go Outdoor Pa with 
WILLIAM FISH 


Short trips near N. ve all day Wed. & Sun. 
and Saturday Afternoons. 
MAY 1 TO NOV. 12 


For further information write 


Sth ST 


33 W. 8th St.. New York City GRamerey 5-7159 











SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 - August 3, 1945 
Distinguished Guest Instructors 
The regular: faculty in the arts and crafts. 
Degrees granted. 
Write for the summer catalog. 
Colifernie College « of Arts and Crafts 
Spencer President 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, California 











PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION . June 25 - August 4 


Fall Term scholarships available, application and sub- 
mission of work before June 15. Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS MICHIGAN 








ANSON KENT CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Summer une to September 
Vision-Training Method « Oil e Watercolor e Charcoal 
COLLEGE CREDIT CERTIFICATE 
Edwin L. Brown, Landscape 
Carola Spaeth Hauschka, Portraiture 
G. R. Brigham. Ph. D., Director 
Also Home Study Extension Courses. Address for Circular 





BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 


Ort < Art, Ar Fashion ny Levent, Taner Train Ti 

Pasion Deeeeeens ne to B. 
= in Applied Art 

Distinguished Faculty of Professional Artists 

REGULAR FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, DEAN 

27 GARRISON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS 








WATERCOLOR 
Study at Rockport, Mass. 


RUTH HAMMOND 


Write Cor. South St. & Marmion Way 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Provincetown, Mass. 
JULY 1ST TO SEPT 1ST 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A., instructor 


PORTRAIT . FIGURE - LANDSCAPE 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


Write for circular. P.O. Box 82. 
THE BROWNE ART CLASS, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 














Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 
SUMMER CLASSES 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE and 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
IN ANNISQUAM 


NEAR GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
JUNE 25 TO SEPT. 22 
Circular on Request 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


Summer School June 18 through July 28 
An intensive six weeks course offering leg AA. 
Ing, Somes and _ Illustration. 
facul Credit toward B.F.A. and. MLW.A. dress 
For og B and application blank write Louise 
B. ere Curator. 





& Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


















GDN your wav 


‘ro SUCCESS! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that you can 

SELL she pecan ey and 600 umwarions 

Send name ana address for a 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. A-A, Sox 3555; CLEVELAND, 6. 
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FOR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


\Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Painting Letterin 


Costume 
Sculpture 
ted Theatre 


Anatomy 


lak nq 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


Layout Techniques 


415 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, N. Y. 


HEADS 


from lif 


Walter [Foster 





She HEAD If THE MOST 
= INTERESTING SUBJECT TO DRAW 
A Ie: AND | AM SURE yOu WILL 


at) LOCI FIND THIS BOOK A GREAT HELP 
CHR SGA 48 THOURANDS OF OTHERS HAVE 


he 
é : AT YOUR DEALERS OR 
7° Gil ven” SEND #§@® TO 
; we ANY WALTER T. FOSTER 
_ BOX 456 
w-~ WU LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 








‘NECKTIE AND TEXTILE PAINTING’ 
(Including Silk Screen, Block Printing, 
Air Brush, Stenciling) 

By Albert Brownley author of ‘Permanent 
Textile Painting’ etc. Learn profitable Necktie 
and Textile Decorating. Home Art-Industry and 

Hobby. ILLUSTRATED, $1.50. 


Leatherette cover 


TUDIO 


ALBY $ 
1374 E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 








Art Books of all Publishers 
Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 

New 1945 Art Catalogue Free 
We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART Suer 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. 








STEWART’S 


RUBAMOLD 


FOR MAKING FLEXIBLE MOLDS 
May be obtained 


at leading art stores 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
631 E. 16th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

















“HOW TO DRAW 
AND PAINT 
Sx ate easy -to-follo 


and painting! Pleasure oy 
and old in this grand hobby. 
essary. . 
easy, fascinatin “Vis 


teacher, writer— blis' 
pensive volume. 


in one com 








C RK MARDSOm BRN AM PAD 


AT Home To DRAW and PAINT! 


Just Issued! Fascinating. practical, new 
w home-study course in CHAR- 
COAL, OIL ‘and WATER-COLOR drawing 
rofit for young 
o art-gift nec- 
anyone may learn to draw and paint this 
sion-Training"" way! Com- 
plete course, by Richardson Brigham, Pn.D, ,artist, 
pect, inex- 
fully descriptive 'i*-rature free. 


801 D South Bivd. 


~Soncnoans | MOELLER PUBLICATIONS 212 South Bie 





SAVE WASTE PAPER 











Artist 


36 American 


BOOKS 


The Booklover: 
in Color by 


Ni. - j~ oo 
Philip C. Duschnes, 


Five Wood- ay PCH 
Mans Ale xander 
New York. $ pz 

This portfolio of original wood 
engravings in color, by Hans Alex- 
ander Mueller, presents one of the 
modern masters of xylography. 
His handling of color in wood en- 
graving, especially noted for its 
subtle gradations achieved by the 
multiple tool, is outstanding. 

The artist is the author of Wood- 
cuts and Wood-engravings—How I 
Make Them and the illustrator of 
The Limited Editions Club’s Kid- 
napped, and Don Quixote for Ran- 


dom House. Professor Mueller 
teaches his art at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The color prints all deal with 
the booklover, showing him in 
various acts of reading, collecting 
and exulting. They were made 
especially to be displayed in a 
library, or in rooms where books 
are read. 

While the portfolio of original 
prints is more European than 
American, it is an idea that should 
be encouraged for it makes avail- 
able the work of living printmak- 
ers at a price only a little more 
than the cost of individually pub- 
lished prints. It has the added ad- 
vantage of elasticity: the prints 
may be displayed all at one time 
or singly (in a button-back frame), 
kept together as a portfolio collec- 
tion, or broken up to supply one’s 
friends with handsome gifts. 

Three of the prints are in two 
colors, and two are in three colors; 
each has been made and printed 
by hand by the artist on his own 
press. They vary in size from 
514 x 8 to 6 x 9 inches, but are 
matted uniformly, 10% x 15 in- 
ches. They are enclosed in an at- 
tractive, paper-bound portfslio and 
published in a limited edition of 


150 sets. N. K. 
Of Course You Con where by Herbert 


Kruckman 2 Citadel Pr New 
Since the Renaissance, but par- 
ticularly in this century, sincere 
teachers have been trying to formu- 
late shortcuts to drawing. The 
present book represents one such 
effort. 

Unfortunately, the author writes 
better than he demonstrates. His 
illustrations, made up of rapid, 
linear sketches, diagrams and com- 
positions (wherein good proportion 
and perspective have been ignor- 
ed), will do the uninitiated more 
harm than good. 

Suggesting that the beginner 
ought to try his hand at composi- 
tion, while he is still in the crawl- 
ing stage, is about as reasonable 
as expecting little Mary to compose 
a symphony, while she is learning 
the scales. And yet this is what 
Mr. Kruckman recommends! 

Compared with other recent 
books on drawing, this one seems 
to place the emphasis on expres- 
sion at the expense of discipline. It 
is one thing to encourage people in 
thinking they can learn to draw— 
it is quite another to declare that: 
“If you can see, you can draw.” 

N. K. 





WINSLOW 
HOMER 


By Lloyd Goodrich 


Published for the 
WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


A brilliant biography with ninety-five 
illustrations covering the full range of 
Homer's work. “A splendid monument 
to Winslow Homer and a fascinating 
treat for intellectual book lovers.”— 
Lawrence Dame, Boston Herald. $7.50 





WALT WHITMAN 


THOMAS 
EAKINS 


By Lloyd Goodrich 


Published for the 
WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


“One of the most distinguished artist 
biographies of our generation.”—Frank 
Jewett Mather, Saturday Review of 
Literature. Seventy- -three full-page illus- 
trations from the work of this powerful 
American realist. $5.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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A Retail List of 
Art & Craft Books 


+ Art 


EDITORS ¢ ELEANOR F. PECK AND ANN O'CONNOR 


Book (,;ulde + All Books Prepaid 


in the United States 
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T SO—YOU’RE GOING LAYOUT, PRINTING, 1 
TO BE AN ARTIST! LETTERING 
; By Matlack Price CREATIVE HANDS By William Longyeer ‘4 
| a te meeees the eo niet = gain By Doris Cox and The letterer should find a vast source of inspi- if 
it a valuable introduction to the wor of profes- ‘ beck : : : : 1 
sional art. It tells him what the successful artist Barbara Warren Weismann cate ee ne ee pe» rae af 
g has to know besides ART; how to sell his work al B her ue ahd Unetle ¢ * and 80 ite me 1 
to publishers and advertising agencies; how to Handicrafts in a machine age have q ypes, SU pages ' 
_ : wee , : : - voted to 90 complete alphabets, with nunterals, 
resent himself to art directors; and offers other at least two engaging aspects. First, most of then resve@uced’ id Several item.” En. 
0 important pointers. Mr. Price’s extensive expe- objects made by hand can possess in- P _ & iW 
; - “oe AP diate oC : - - cluded also are pages of rules arid decorative af 
rience in the field qualifies him to speak with dividuality and character not possible - - a Ag 
“ : material, proofreading marks, and definitions of ' 
authority. $2.50 postpaid. in a mechanically made product and, “oe i 
second, accessories for the house or printing terms. $2.50 postpaid. ay 
wardrobe designed and made at home 
r y r J RS are easy on the budget. Our choice 
_ eager oing ra cart gman of a book on practical handicrafts THE LAST FLOWERING OF 
y Luonetlo } enturi which is a good guide to an economi- ‘ 
a ; : Phe eal hobby and which gives sound in- THE MIDDLE AGES 4 
se rg "7 - of ry Fa grdenieelae gyre struction in design is pictured above. By Baron Joseph van der Elst 
rom e th century to € present—a com- Th prafts described include Em- a A ‘ 
mentary on esthetic taste. Included are sug- ca ong Sewing, Stencilling, Paint- The author—a diplomat, lecturer and authority 
estions as to how to distinguish the transient ing, Batiking, Block Printing, Carv- on Flemish art—contributes a richly colorful 
tom the lasting in works of art, as well as de- ing, Weaving and Braiding, Decora- text describing customs, costumes, and daily 
scriptions of definite qualities—found in both tive Metal Work. The objects dis- lives of painters and townspeople, dukes and 
tealistic and abstract painting. 53 black and cussed include mittens, scarfs, drap- mystics of the Middle Ages, adding a critical 
white reproductions. $3.50. erles, decorative bexes and bewis, —- = the Bede. style = —-, ne 
lamp shades, table and desk mats, Sd ene ST and 96 black and white 
? . 7 handbags, buttons, candlesticks, sten- illustrations. “ys 
ARTIST IN IOWA eilled card and bookplates, and belts. 
The book is sub-titled “An Introduc- 
By Darrell Garwood tion to Craft Techniques;” it empha- 
sizes the principles of design and 
A biography of Grant Wood, telling of his thor- tells how the non-professional may 
OUgh absorption in art from childhood on, of his put them to use at a minimum of ° 
slow-starting but eventually successful career as cost. $3.75. e€cld 
artist, teacher and lecturer—how, from his affec- 
AN tion for the Iowa farming country where he 
grew up, was developed the distinctive character : ; : 
of his painting. 9 black and white plates of Now Ready! We = Sable f shelves a a4 the fellow. 
eaprestatative work, including landscapes of the 3 Mesa “Crafts ta eee by Gerald K 
Thresher” $3 7h o the ere, © Seeer' Sor po pew yong oF _ > —— oe ip Geerlings (no longer available), $2.50 each; 1 4-vol- 
= og listing 500 titles is off the press. Send for ume set, Art in the Life of Mankind, by Allen W. 
yysr copy: Seaby (no Tonger available), $5.40; 1 Amateur 
FIELDING’S DICTIONARY OF “eR ar fy etnder yy ttere dt Soon ty 
7 r - 50; d ’ é Pp umor 
AMERICAN PAINTERS, THE ART OF AQUATINT 1747-1865, by William Murrell, $5.00; 1 A His- 
SCULPTORS AND ENGRAVERS By BF. M at of snot ge 3 Sums 2esi-t90e, by 
v : . Morrow illiam urrell, 50; esert i lowers, 
By Mantle Fielding : by Edmund C. Jaeger, $3.50; 1 Early American 
Recognizing the need for a book to recommend Prints, by Carl W. Drepperd (out of print), $4.50; 
The present edition of this standard reference to the many artists who sought information 1 Built in USA: 1943-1944, edited by Elizabeth 
work on Early American artists is identical to relating to the technique of aquatint, Dr. Mor- Mock, $3.00; 4 Art Through the Ages, by Helen 
the volume published in 1926. It is the only row prepared this comprehensive study. The Gardner, $4.00 each; 1 Let There Be Sculpture, 
RT publication containing information (alphabeti- various branches of the process are simply and an autobiography of Jacob Epstein, $5.00; 8 Four- 
cally arranged) on nearly 8,000 American artists lucidly described, in order that the student may teenth Art Directors Annual of Advertising Art, 
g y pi Bees x: . : - 
; from Colonial days until the 1920’s, and Modern easily assimilate the essentials of his task with- $4.00 each; 3 Seventeenth Art Directors Annitial of 
t : y y : : . ; r 
iS artists up to 1926. The publishers are preparing out personal instruction. A pictorially beautiful Advertising Art, $3.00 each. 
nk a supplementary volume for the period 1926 to and practical book, including 43 of the best 
1944, which will bring the content up-to-date examples of aquatint-etchings by contemporary 
of Illustrated. Limited edition. $20.00. artists. $3.50. 
1S- 
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A Watson-Guptill Book 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR JUNE 














A Watson-Guptill Book 
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TYPE SPECIMENS FOR 




















WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 








330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18. N, Y. 








We are glad to take orders for current art and craft books 
of any publisher. Prices subject to change without notice. 








If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 davs for exchange or refund 














Confidence 


ye ee the first step in undertaking a new project 
is to insure confidence—in the idea and in the 
tools employed. No more needed tool is thererthan 
the pencil which translates ideas into working form 
and thence into reality. 

VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees. . . strong in per- 
formance . .: smooth and clean in action. 








Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a posttard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted, 


VENUS oesnczs01 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 








